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(The fact that every winner 
of this year’s shorthand 
contest for reporters 
used Stenograph machine 
shorthand came as no 
surprise. Reporting has 
been totally taken over by 
machine shorthand.) 

For some reason, many 
teachers feel that the 
requirements for shorthand 
for reporting and shorthand 
for business are completely 
different. Their attitude is that 
while machine shorthand may 
be “right” for reporting, 


The Myth 
Machine 
Shorthand 


manual shorthand 
is “right” for 
business. 
True, there isn’t a 
big demand for 
machine writers from 
business executives. 
(But it’s growing.) What 
there is though, is a 
demand for competent 
secretaries who can take 
shorthand. 


And that demand isn’t even 


Close to being met! 

Teaching machine short- 
hand can go a long way 
toward changing that. For the 
reasons why reporters choose 
Stenograph are the same 
reasons why you should teach 
it: Stenograph is easier to 
learn, it’s more accurate, it 
develops competency more 
quickly. 

It’s even easier to teach! 


Because students like the 
idea of using the same system 
the “pros” use. The machine 
is a built-in incentive. With no 
outlines to learn, progress is 
rapid. There’s even time left to 
sharpen English skills. 

Myths have a way of hang- 
ing on. Even after they’ve 
outlived their usefulness. 

The fact is machine short- 
hand makes as much sense 
in the office as it does in the 
courtroom. Especially now 
that it is computer compatible. 
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Ruth I. Anderson 
North Texas State University 
Denton, Texas 


The preparation of secretaries has been a major objec- 
tive of business education since shorthand and typing 
became tool subjects in the business curriculum. Yet 
today in spite of the continuing shortage of capable 
secretaries, many persons insist that the curriculum is 
outmoded, that shorthand is no longer necessary, that 
production typing is more important than high level basic 
typing skills, and that too much time is devoted to the 
mastery of skills which represent only a small part of the 
total skills and knowledge a secretary must bring to the 
job. Questions are raised not only about the nature of 
the curriculum and the standards which must be met, but 
also about the educational level at which such training 
should be provided. 


Secretarial Skills 


Whether the high school or community college graduate 
plans to be a word processor or a shorthand recording 
secretary, that individual will need high level typing pro- 
ficiency. Most companies state that they require word 
processing and secretarial applicants to type fifty to sixty 
wam before being considered for a position. But not many 
young people reach this level of skill in a one-year high 
school typewriting course. In many schools the recent 
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Key Issues in Secretarial Education 


trend has been toward one year of typing followed by 
another year of vocational office education. Though it is 
true that students in the cooperative programs do perform 
varied typing activities, they are ordinarily not of a nature 
that would greatly increase their basic typing rate. Con- 
sequently, many of these persons would not be qualified 
for stenographic or word processing positions after a year 
of typing and a year of vocational office education, even 
though they might satisfactorily meet the requirements 

of the program. 

A similar problem exists with shorthand. While it is 
possible for high school graduates to obtain jobs using 
their shorthand skills, research studies indicate that in 
most instances the majority of the students do not have 
enough skills to produce mailable letters with any degree 
of consistency and further that the students themselves 
recognize weakness and do not apply for jobs requiring 
the use of shorthand. Many factors contribute to the low 
standards on the high school level, including a lack of 
aptitude for the course, high absenteeism, refusal to do 
homework, poor study habits, permissive parents, and 
social promotion, especially of seniors. However, in schools 
where two years of shorthand are offered, and vocational 
standards are maintained, those completing the two years 
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successfully may qualify for stenographic positions. 
Unfortunately, especially in view of the present secretarial 
shortage, far too many personnel managers view shorthand 
as a screening device by which to determine whether to 
hire a particular high school graduate rather than as a 
potentially useful tool which would be of real benefit to 
the company. 

With the growing use of word processing in business, 
the secondary schools need to give much more attention 
to providing an adequate amount of instruction in machine 
transcription. For most students an adequate amount 
would mean at least one semester. Students need practice 
in reacting to an auditory stimulus, and they need repeated 
opportunities to apply the rules of punctuation, spelling, 
capitalization, hyphenation, etc., to the transcription 
process. A three to six weeks’ unit in machine transcrip- 
tion such as is usually found in office machines, office 


The training of qualified secretaries, there- 
fore, appears to be a task which must be 
assumed by the post-secondary institutions 
in most cases and the critical shortage is 
likely to continue or worsen. 


practice, or vocational office education is seldom adequate 
for building a satisfactory production rate in machine 
transcription. Some students may have difficulty attain- 
ing proficiency in one semester. 

If secondary business teachers would show more con- 
cern for building basic typing and machine transcription 
skills and worry less about word processing hardware 
which business can, and in most companies, is quite willing 
to teach, high school graduates would be able to pass the 
minimum standards set by business for employment in 
the word processing centers in these companies. 

Even though many high school students may never 
reach minimum employment standards in the advanced 
courses in typewriting and shorthand, they will probably 
pass these courses anyway since administrators frown 
upon the practice of failing seniors. Also, standards are 
not likely to improve as long as teachers are fearful of 
losing their shorthand classes if they require any serious 
or rigorous effort on the part of their students. The train- 
ing of qualified secretaries, therefore, appears to be a task 
which must be assumed ty the post-secondary institutions 
in most cases and the critical shortage is likely to continue 
or worsen. 


Automation and Shorthand 


The advent of word processing in the business office 
has created considerable confusion regarding the status of 
the future of shorthand. Word processing vendors and 
enthusiasts have proclaimed that shorthand is dead and a 
tool that no longer serves any useful purpose. It is inter- 
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esting to note that one of the vendors who has been most 
insistent that there was no need for shorthand today has 
continued to use a shorthand dictation test to screen 
applicants for word processing jobs! No one debates the 
fact that companies having word processing installations 
do not need shorthand recording secretaries in their word 
processing centers though it would be a useful tool for a 
competent supervisor. But there are hundreds of small 
companies who do not have word processing equipment, 
and they may never have such equipment, even with the 
anticipated price reductions. In addition there are also 
many executives who demand and get administrative 
assistants or executive secretaries with shorthand skills 
because they want to delegate jobs to these persons where 
shorthand will save time and enable the secretary to com- 
plete the assignment much more efficiently than could 
otherwise be done. It must be remembered that execu- 
tives are high cost items, and if they continue to follow 
the practice of writing business communications in long- 
hand before dictating them to a machine located in a 

word processing center at a distant point, this is far more 
expensive than it would have been to dictate to a secretary 
in the first piace. Or, better yet, give that executive a 
capable assistant with shorthand skills who can take notes 
quickly on the points to be covered in answering the 
correspondence or in writing a report. The assistant, whose 
time is far less costly than is the executive’s, can then use 
shorthand skills in preparing a rough draft which can be 
given to the word processing center. A shorthand recording 
secretary can often make an executive more efficient and 
much more cost effective than that executive would other- 
wise be. 

Companies need to be aware that while they are install- 
ing word processing equipment to make their secretaries 
more productive, too many of their executives are still 
writing their memos, letters, and reports in longhand, 
especially since they may no longer have a specific person 
to whom they can delegate this work and know it will be 
handled expeditiously. Word processing supervisors fre- 
quently complain that top management does not use the 
word processing facility. It may be that some executives 
at this level may be saving the company time and money 
by delegating a number of their responsibilities to highly 
qualified administrative assistants with shorthand skills. 


The Secretary of the Future 


Many people predict that in the office of the future 
the secretary will be a highly specialized person. Undoubt- 
edly there will be specialized office workers, persons with 
expertise in one particular area of the office function. 
This is most apt to occur in areas of rapid technological 
advancement. The merging of data processing and word 
processing in the performance of office functions will 
certainly change the role of the secretary and probably 


This 
“ 


the title. Because of the degree of specialization, businesses 
will necessarily have to accept responsibility for training 
young workers for the specific specialized functions they 
will perform. The schools will be expected to provide the 
basic skills which have always been important—typing, 
English, grammar, spelling, proofreading, and, for word 
processing, machine transcription. Much of this training 


In addition to basic secretarial skills, secre- 
taries of the future will need considerable 
background information in both word 
processing and data processing. 


should be provided on the secondary level. The post- 
secondary schools will have an opportunity to develop a 
curriculum for the administrative assistant whose career 
frequently began as a stenographer and who, with addi- 
tional education and several years of experience, has 
acquired the qualifications needed to work with the top 
executive of the company. Many companies are just now 
in the process of developing job descriptions or training 
manuals for the position of administrative assistant. 


Challenges to Educators 


In addition to basic secretarial skills, secretaries of the 
future will need considerable background information in 
both word processing and data processing. With the merg- 
ing of these two areas, shorthand recording secretaries 
may need to know how to program material for storage 


in the computer, or they may need an understanding of 
the functions of word processing so that they will be able 
to utilize word processing effectively and to decide 
whether word processing or data processing would be the 
more economical and efficient. Secretaries who have an 
understanding of both these areas will be able to perform 
many of their responsibilities more productively than 
secretaries who have little or no knowledge of word proc- 
essing and data processing. This type of background will 
be essential to secretaries who are promoted to administra- 
tive assistants. 


An Overview of the Future 


Some secretaries of the future will have highly varied 
responsibilities. Others, especially those working with 
sophisticated equipment, may be more specialized in their 
activities. Some secretaries will need shorthand; some will 
not. But with office costs representing ten to fifty percent 
of the overall costs of business, management can be 
expected to continue to look for techniques which will 
increase production and decrease costs. In some instances 
machines will replace secretaries. In others, management 
will demand higher productivity on the job. As yet, edu- 
cators have shown considerable reluctance to raise stan- 
dards in vocational business courses to meet these pro- 
duction requiremetns. If educators fail to do so, business 
will be forced to continue its present trend of in-service 
training, a program which business has often undertaken 
reluctantly but of necessity. 
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AN ABBREVIATION. PUZZLE 


Charles F. Dye 
York College of Pennsylvania 
York, Pennsylvania 


This Worked for Me... 


This puzzle is designed to give added emphasis to many of the commonly-used 


business abbreviations of today. Some non-business items are used in order to com- 
plete certain parts of the puzzle. The exercise can be used as an additional activity 
when the regular classwork is finished and should provide students with a moti- 

vating as well as a challenging experience. This could also be a class exercise on the day 
before a vacation or for a few minutes on the first day back from a vacation as a re- 


. Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriter 
. Securities and Exchange Commission 
. Aset of letters standing for social 


ACROSS_ 


security 


. Certified Professional Secretary 

. direction finder 

. Electronic data processing 

. United Press 

. South Carolina 

. freezing point 

. New Brunswick 

. Federal Trade Commission 

. opposite of long 

. California 

. Wide Area Telecommunications Service 
. Police Department of West Frankford 

. National Labor Relations Board 

. Federal Trade Commission 

. Eastern Daylight Time 

. Post exchange 

. Acomputer language 

. Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 

. Aspecial type of paper that makes car- 


bon copies without the use of carbon 
paper 


. centimeter 

. credit 

. vice president 

. Western Union Teletypewriter 
. Connecticut 

. Missouri 


view and general discussion of business abbreviations. 


. Social Security 
. Certificate of deposit 

. Bill of lading 

. Acomputer language 

. afternoon 

. Federal Unemployment Tax Act 

. Electronic fund transfer 

. displaced person 

. petty cash 

. New Hampshire 

. Federal Communications Commission 
. Non-sufficient funds 

. reference 

aor 

. carbon copy 

. word processing 

. Automated Data Processing 

. same as 43 across 

. cash discount 

. please reply 

. market 

. Toad 

. Cathode-ray tube 

. A popular make of typewriter 

. Zone Improvement Plan 

. A popular method of determining 


DOWN. 


inventory cost 


. General Motors 
. East 
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Keyboarding: 


Important Skill 


for the Office 
of the Future 


Anna M. Burford 
Morehead State University 
Morehead, Kentucky 


Many readers of today’s literature relating to the 
business office are sensing a revolution in the office and 
do not find extraordinary such expressions as the “office 
of the future,” the “paperless office,” the “wired office,” 
and others. The cathode ray tube (CRT) is predicted soon 
to be as commonplace as the typewriter, high performance 
copiers connected to computers and online typewriters 
will replace traditional in-house equipment, and by the 
year 2000, laser communications also will have been 
introduced. “Lasers have 1600 times the transmission 
capabilities of microwave and coaxial cable.”! How, then, 
can teachers better understand these mysteries and 
“miracles”? 
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First, a better understanding of the office of the 
future is necessary. In the broad sense, the term “office 
of the future” may be used to describe technological 
advances (automated office systems that have created 
change in the office environment). For a better under- 
standing, however, of the need for keyboarding skills in 
the office of the future, the varying components, as 
generally discussed in today’s literature, are given in 
Figure 1 (opposite) and the components are defined as 
follows: 

Data Processing: The operations involved in handling 
and storing information via computers and other 
machines. 


ae 


Micrographics: The total process encompassing mini- 
aturized records and reprographics. The technology makes 
possible the preservation of records for immediate and 
archival use. Microimage format may be either microfilm 
or microfiche, both of which may be retrieved and dis- 
played on a television-like screen in a matter of seconds. 

Optical Character Recognition (OCR): Technology that 
provides a fast, accurate method of inputting data into 
computers. The mechnical eye can read rough draft that 
has been prepared on any typewriter equipped with an 
OCR readable element. 


Figure 1. Schematic of Elements of the Office of the Future 


Telecommunications: A broad term used to describe 
the integration of five major communication modes: data, 
voice, facsimile, graphics, and message. Picturephone, 
teleconferencing, electronic funds transfer, and data trans- 
mission are features of the technology. Two subterms or 
technologies are defined as follows: 


1. Data Communications. The transmission of com- 
munications stored in a computer. Data may be 
communicated from memory to memory with or 
without being printed out on paper or shown on 
the screen.” 

. Facsimile. A process whereby the original message 
is scanned by a light sensing device and then trans- 
mitted line by line to the receiver at a remote loca- 
tion. Pictorial, graphic, and alphanumeric 
information may be transmitted to be an exact 
image of the original.? 


Word Processing: A term coined by International 
Business Machines (IBM) in the 1960s to describe the 
processing of information or communications using 
dictation/transcribing equipment and an automatic type- 
writer. The improved technology in the 1970s adds new 


dimensions to the term. Text editing units and communi- 
cation options that may or may not be interfaced with 
the computer constitute word processing for the office 
of the future. 

The typewriter keyboard has always been an integral 
part of word processing, but to better understand how 
keyboarding is related to data processing and telecom- 
munications, one needs to know that the major piece of 
equipment that makes these systems functional is a 
terminal. A common terminal in today’s office is the 
cathode ray tube (CRT) equipped with a typewriter-like 
keyboard. The CRT allows an operator to retrieve and 
display stored data on a television-like screen. Terminals 
vary in function and power, and they may be used for 
mere recall of record information or for rather complex 
decision making. Further, upon command from an 
operator, the displayed information can be automatically 
printed for permanent use. 

CRT’s have become a common-place piece of equip- 
ment in today’s modern office. Information gathered 
during the summer, 1978, from 41 administrative, 57 
supervisory, and 80 clerical persons employed in the 
Columbus, Ohio, Metropolitan area revealed that 52 
percent of the persons interviewed were using terminals 
or have ready access to a terminal.* As one can quickly 
surmise, keyboarding skills are being used by both male 
and female office personnel. 

Dr. Harold Smith has reported that the office has 
changed more since 1970 than in the 100 years prior to 
1970.° Large business firms can barely stay abreast of the 
changing technology, and most assuredly, business 
teachers cannot expect that they can or should equip 
their classroom with the array of new equipment choices 
available to them from vendors. However, business 
teachers cannot afford to ignore the changing office 
environment. Instead, they can give students valuable 
information to aid them in making an easy transition 
from the classroom to the workplace during an era when 
the capabilities of office technology are almost astounding. 


Teacher Responsibility 


In 1977, Dr. Smith issued the challenge that business 
educators become knowledgeable about the technical 
education needed.° During a period when countless 
seminar screens are projecting facts and features of the 
“new” office environment, and during a time when many 
are writing about it and others are talking about it, com- 
plete ignorance of the topic would appear unlikely and 
inexcusable. But, to become knowledgeable requires 
constant vigilance on the part of a dedicated business 
teacher. The message cannot be transmitted properly and 
within its proper context unless teachers (1) see the 
equipment in operation, (2) read the numerous journals 
and references that describe the equipment, and (3) talk 
with users about the skills and qualities required for office 
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careers. The staff/industry exchange program funded by 
vocational education is helping to provide some of these 
opportunities for today’s vocational teachers. 


Student Preparation 


Business teachers can transmit to students information 
about the office of the future by: 


1. Disseminating concepts about how new office 
technology is a functional tool in the office. 


. Introducing the new terminology and acronyms 
related to automated systems. 


. Presenting information about changing job 
titles that reflect new occupational specialties. 


4. Developing adaptability skills. 


Further, preparation should include a continued empha- 
sis on the traditional approaches with a renewal of mission 
toward relevancy. 


1. Teach and “‘over teach” communication skills, 
both oral and written. 


2. Place a premium on neat, accurate work. 


. Provide opportunities for decision-making skills.° 


4. Present materials that necessitate strict adher- 
ence to both oral and written instructions. 


. Use teaching aids—films, filmstrips, journals, 
brochures, resource persons, and other things 
to enrich student understanding of equipment 
operations. 


. Instill a commitment for life-long learning. 
Students choosing careers in business firms will 
most likely be offered opportunities for 
developing new and transitional skills as needed 
to maintain and grow on the job. Students pre- 
paring to become business teachers need, also, 
become aware of the fact that those who stop 
learning have probably stopped teaching. 


. Build dictation and transcription skills, espec- 
ially for those interested in word processing 
careers. 


. Teach mathematics using calculators and the 
10-key touch system. The 10-key number 
sequences are also a part of the keyboard design 
for some computer terminals. 


. Encourage all students to take at least one 
course in typewriting, preferably on electric 
machines with exposure, if possible, to a 
machine with some automated features. One 
or two electronic typewriters per school would 
suffice. 


. Establish internships or supervised work experi- 
ence programs to encourage “‘hands on” experi- 
ence. 


. Keep students in touch with business via field 
trips and/or assignments that require students 
to interact with business persons and their 
environment. 


. Give students a background in general business 
and accounting concepts. 
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13. Develop an attitude about organizational pro- 
fits and productivity. Include the need to give 
a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. 


Obviously, many of the things just mentioned are 
among the basics that have been a part of the curricula 
for years. The basics, however, have not diminished in 
their importance because research continues to reveal a 
need for such knowledge, as well as a need to develop 
personal traits. Rating scales listing personal traits such 
as dependability, self-confidence, self-reliance, honesty, 
good appearance, and others have shown that these traits 
are very important to persons seeking entry-level office 
jobs and for purposes of advancement. In 1978, three 
levels of employees—administrative, supervisory, and 
clerical—were also asked to indicate for 1978 and 1981 
on a five-point rating scale the degree of importance, for 
purposes of career advancement, of fifteen personal trait 
items. The personal trait item that was perceived to be of 
greatest importance for 1981 by supervisory personnel, 
and second highest for administrative personnel, was 


_ “flexibility,” or the ability to adapt. This emphasis seems 


logical on the basis of the changing office environment. 

The new systems that offer better and faster ways of 
communication, phenomenal memories, and many other 
things, make this decade an exciting one. However, career 
satisfaction may be of greater concern for workers who 
become a part of the office of the future because auto- 
mation has the potential for creating monotonous, routine 
types of jobs. Additionally, modern machinery has created 
new dimensions of complexity for our society, businesses, 
and government. Often these complexities can best be 
handled by a diversity of knowledges and skills. 


Future Challenges 


The challenge for business teachers is to know more 
than the fact that computer processing, electronic commu- 
nications, text processing, and laser printing are features 
of the office of the future. They must stay alert to con- 
tinuing changes and understand that all of these features 
can now be purchased in a single unit that has been laun 
launched for marketing in New York City, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles.® Also, a challenge extends beyond a knowl- 
edge of the machinery to an understanding that businesses 
need eager-to-learn, responsible, and flexible personnel 
who have good communication and keyboarding skills. 
Job training can often carry an individual through many 
of the lower levels of the systems, but promotions usually 
hinge on a good, basic education and/or work values. 

A basic education for today’s office employees seems 
incomplete without some skills on a typewriter keyboard 
because keyboarding knowledge is needed for operating 
the computer and communication terminals that are an 
integral part of the office of the future. 

The office of the future has multiple components and 
can no longer be viewed as totally futuristic. Instead, it is 
rapidly evolving into reality. The extent to which the new 
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generation of equipment may be available to career- NOTES 
seeking students at their workplaces will greatly depend 


upon whether individual organizations view the equip- 1. Dillon, Charles R. In Search of the Year 2000. Administra- 


tive Management, January 1977, 38, 32-33. 


ment as economically feasible. 2. Anderson, Howard. What’s Here, What’s Ahead. Admini- 
strative Management, August 1978, 39, No. 8, 30-32; 74-76. 
Teacher Awareness 3. Ibid 


4. Burford, Anna M. Developing Trends in Office Technology 


Business teachers cannot ignore the changes of the 
and Career Paths as Related to the Office of the Future (Doctoral 


1970s, but they should assume their responsibility for dissertation, The Ohio State University, 1979). Microfilm No. 

becoming knowledgeable about the changing office 7915961. 

environment. Beyond a personal understanding of the 5. Smith, Harold T. The Office in the 1970's. eaten Cc 
; : akin Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon, Brigham Young University, The Office 

machinery, their challenge extends to that of m 8 of the Future—Implications For Change in Education, Research 

students aware of the developing trends at the work and Service Project No. 4, 1977, p. 2. 

stations. Additionally, teachers should continue to 6. Smith Harold T. Office of the Future, Part Four. Manage- 


ment World, August 1977, 6, 23-26. 


emphasize basics with a mission toward relevancy, to 
re : - Keith, sue L. Amazing situations wi ystematic Solutions, 

stress work ethics, and to develop an understanding of Today's Secretary, May 1979, 81, No. 8, 12-13. 

how keyboarding skills are needed for the office of the 8. Futuristic Office System for Tomorrow People, Office 

future. Equipment News, May 1979, p. 7. 


From Quick Typing to Quickhand" 
Wiley's practical,easy-to-use texts teach 
the skills essential to business success 


QUICK TYPING QUICKHAND™ ACCOUNTING ESSENTIALS 
Jeremy Grossman Jeremy Grossman Neal Margolis & N. Paul Harmon in 

Teach your students to type quickly and Teaches high-speed shorthand using just consultation with Joseph P. Simini 
effortlessly with Quick Typing...the most the letters of the alphabet. An easy-to- Introduce your students to the fundamen- 
effective and contemporary touch typing learn, practical alternative to traditional tals of accounting and bookkeeping with 
program available. This teachable text shorthand systems. this step-by-step tour through the typical 

is carefully sequenced so students can 128 pp. 1976 (047132887-1) accounting cycle. 

participate and interact with the material $3.95 paper 308 pp. 1972 (047156867-8) $5.95 paper 


on every page. It incorporates the latest 


information ri current a business INTRODUCTION TO DATA 

practices, and learning research. 

+ Teaches how to type on typewriters and PROCESSING, 2nd Ed. J 
computer terminals Martin L. Harris in consultation with 

« All material has been pilot-tested and Nancy B. Stern 


This accessible introduction to computers 
and data processing takes students from 
types of equipment to preparing a com- 
puter program. The new, updated edition 
incorporates major technological advances. 
304 pp. 1979 (047104657-4) $7.95 paper 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue 


Wiley Self-Teaching Guides teach dozens of practical classroom subjects from business New York, N.Y. 10016 
math to medical and legal terminology to computer skills. Look for them at your In Canada: 22 Worcester Roaa, Rexdale, Ontario 
favorite bookstore, or write to Pam Byers, Dept. 7652, for a complete list. Prices subject to change without notice. 0-7652 


validated 
e Numerous exercises, problems, timesav- 
ing backing sheets 
e Includes a mini style guide 
176 pp. March 1980 (0 47105287-6) 
$5.95 paper 
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Sexual Harassment: 


How Much of a Problem Is It... REALLY? 


Kathy Baldridge and Gary McLean 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A male approached me while I was sitting at a 
desk and acted like he was looking at some- 
thing on my desk. All of a sudden he reached 
out and grabbed my breast. I was really shock- 
ed and asked him what he thought he was do- 
ing. That incident left me with ill feelings for 
him, although we still communicate because 
he still works within the company. I never 
reported this incident for reasons I wish not 
to discuss. 


Is this an isolated occurrence, or does it happen fre- 
quently? Many people in recent years have tried to find 
out—Cornell University in 1975, Redbook Magazine in 
1979, and the United Nations in 1976. Each of these 
studies revealed interesting facets of sexual harassment in 
the work world. At least fifty percent of the women in- 
volved reported having experienced sexual harassment on 
the job at least once, with the figure going as high as 
seventy-five percent. Over ninety percent of women in 
each study reported that sexual harassment was a serious 
problem. 

If these figures are to be believed, sexual tension in the 
work place would make the work situation difficult indeed 
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for women. But can they be believed? Take the Redbook 
questionnaire for example. Over 9,000 women responded 
to this questionnaire printed in the January 1979 issue of 
the magazine. But when we consider that the majority of 
the respondents were married women in their 20’s and 
early 30’s, working at white collar jobs, and earning 
between $5,000 and $10,000 < year, it is obvious that a 
representative sample of women did not respond. Rather, 
because of their interest in the subject, it is obvious that 
the respondents were self-selecting; that is, those who 
have experienced sexual harassment, or know someone 
who has, are much more likely to respond than are those 
further removed from the problem. Thus, the responses 
would tend to overstate the problem. 

The other studies conducted had the difficulty of using 
self-contained groups, such as the United Nations. These 
studies may not reflect accurately on the extent of sexual 
harassment generally, even though a given study may 
reflect accurately on the situation in that specific surveyed 
organization. 

Because of these difficulties in all existing studies with 
which the authors are familiar, the current study was 
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undertaken. Using city directories, a random list of 
women working in offices in the Minneapolis/St. Paul area 
was constructed, consisting of 100 women in management 
positions and 100 women in secretarial/clerical positions. 
A questionnaire was sent to each woman, followed by a 
follow-up letter and telephone call. The final sample con- 
sisted of 103 respondents. Since this study was a random 
sampling of women across all business, the results are 
more likely to be representative of “the way it really is” 
than are the results compiled with the techniques used in 
the earlier studies. 


How Extensive Is Sexual Harassment? 


Including those instances that occurred only rarely, 
sexual harassment does appear to be fairly widespread— 
sixty-two percent of the respondents have experienced 
some form of sexual harassment. However, it is important 
to examine the types of harassment that are taking place. 
The most severe forms of harassment occurred infrequently 
—exposure (5%), coercion into participating in unwanted 
sex acts (1%), and rape (1%). Other forms of harassment 
are much higher—unwanted sexual propositions (23%), 
unwanted physical contact (32%), sexual remarks (62%). 
Almost all of the harassment was male-initiated, although 
three categories did reflect female initiation to be as high 
as five percent. 


I had problems with a married co-worker 
annoying me almost constantly, leaving valen- 
tines, staring at me during meetings, and gen- 
erally making my life uncomfortable. Repeat- 
ed requests that he stop were ignored. I tried 
being nice, firm and finally rude. A few weeks 
ago he was angry because I let it be known that 
I would not go to a luncheon in my honor 
(Secretary’s Day) if he went; he had invited 
himself along. He was asked not to come. When 
I returned to my desk, I found an old bottle 
filled with dead flowers, weeds, and a note 
pinned to the neck like a little skirt. The note 
was not obscene, but very erratic and abusive. 
The whole thing was covered with vaseline. 


Other respondents shared incidents of suggestive re- 
marks made in meetings; propositions by married men in 
the office and by salesmen; threats of being fired if they 
did not sleep with their supervisors; putting up with 
pinches, rude remarks, and off-color jokes; touching ““my 
thighs as I filed”; being kissed; “my boss looked up my 
skirt when I was told to climb a ladder’; and so on. 

One might be led to conclude from the small percents 
assigned to the more serious forms of harassment that the 
problem is not severe enough to worry about. But if the 
respondents in this study are at all representative, extra- 
polating the study’s figures to all women employed in 
offices would suggest that over 100,000 women in this 
country have experienced rape in an office job, with an 
equal number being coerced into participating in unwanted 
sex acts. Over 500,000 have experienced exposure. These 
numbers suggest that the problem is indeed serious. 


How Do Women Feel About Sexual Harassment? 


Most women who have experienced sexual harassment 
of one form or another respond with anger or embarrass- 
ment (almost fifty percent have responded in each of these 
ways). And while twenty-two percent responded with fear, 
and nine percent responded with feelings of guilt, twenty- 
eight percent felt that the experience was of no conse- 
quence, and sixteen percent were flattered. 

All of these feelings are contained in the narrative com- 
ments of the respondents. What surprised the authors 
were the comments of those who did not express negative 
reactions to the harassment, like: 

They are always pestering me for dates and 
such. Most of the time, if I’m interested in the 
man, I love it ... So, as for sexual harassment 
in the office, I’m not too experienced on the 
subject. But, if you do know where I can find 
a job where I can get it, let me know!! 


What Action Is Taken By Those Harassed? 


By far, the majority action taken by those experiencing 
sexual harassment was to ignore it (78%). At times, how- 
ever, other actions were taken: showing dislike and asking 
the person to stop (36%) and reporting the incident to 
someone in authority (14%). On the other hand, five per- 
cent liked it and three percent played along hoping to 
benefit in some way. 

Quite a number of options existed as to the action 
taken when the harassment was reported, either from 
their own experience or from the observations of the 
respondents of harassment of those with whom they 
work. The most frequently occurring response was that 
the harasser was told by someone in a position of responsi- 
bility to stop (thirty-nine percent of all respondents). On 
the other hand, in twenty-seven percent of the cases, the 
harassed woman was told that she should be able to handle 
the incident herself, and in fourteen percent of the cases, 
nothing happened. 

Narrative responses to these questions reflect the wide 
range of answers summarized above... 


I reported the incident to my supervisor (a 
man) who said he’d talk to the man and see 
what happened... The incident was toyed 
with for almost a week. Afemale in authority 
was anxious for the man to be fired, but she 
was talked down by the others on the council. . . 
... The men on the staff wanted to suspend 
him for one day and a half; the woman on the 
council got him suspended without pay for 
two weeks. He must return with evidence in 
hand that he is receiving psychiatric care... I 
believe the whole incident was handled very 
badly. The man should have been fired immedi- 
ately, especially considering that this was not 
an isolated incident. 


I’ve found that a shake of the head indicates to 
all present that the remark is inappropriate, 
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and then I quickly move on to further discussion 
of the business at hand. 


You have the freedom to choose your place of 
employment. 


When I am propositioned by one of the married 
men in my Office, it is usually in fun and games 
and it really doesn’t bother me that much... 

I am quite fortunate to work in the atmosphere 
that I do because i is a fun place to work. 


I am not afraid to speak out my objections. I 
am a good worker and if anyone was to fire me 
because of my objections to sexual harassment, 
well I just feel that it is their loss and not mine. 
I know that I could get a good job somewhere 
else, and it really wouldn’t bother me. 


This question generated the most response. Numerous 
other examples of responses could be given. 


How Serious Is Sexual Harassment? 


Responses to this question indicate that the results of 
earlier studies have indeed overstated the amount of sexual 
harassment on the job, even though its extent is still great. 
Only eighteen percent of the respondents felt that sexual 
harassment in the office is a serious problem. However, 
twenty-four percent felt that it is a moderate problem, 
twenty-two percent felt it is a minor problem, and thirty- 
five percent felt that it is not a problem. 

This wide range of opinion is again reflected in the 
narrative comments: 


Flirting during informal contacts, lunches 
among co-workers, etc., is a fact of life, appar- 
ently enjoyed by both sides, and I doubt that 
it will ever be eradicated. 


I honestly feel that this problem does not exist 
if a gal handles herself well... Being a real 
lady at all times is important. 


I am sure there is a real problem with sexual 
harassment, but I really have not experienced 
it before or now. 


The girls who played along with the guys just 
seemed to make it worse for the rest of the 
girls. 


I have found that sexual harassment either 
stops or begins because of the attitude of 
your superiors. 


I have never experienced sexual harassment. 
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Humans are sexual beings. Some people will 
interpret any actions as sexual invitation. 


I have experienced harassment of a serious 
nature on all three jobs. I don’t any more for 
a lot of reasons. I have more power in my 
present position. But for many years I was 
young, attractive, and alone, with three chil- 
dren to raise, and I was considered ‘“‘economi- 
cally dependent” and fair game. 


What Kind of Woman Is Most Likely to Experience Sexual 
Harassment? 


Based on the statistical data gathered, the woman most 
likely to experience sexual harassment in the office is 
single, in the twenty-nine and under age group, working 
part-time in a secretarial position, and earning less than 
$10,000 a year. Educational level appears to be irrelevant. 
The narrative responses suggest that attractiveness is also 
a factor. 

The woman least likely to experience sexual harassment 
in the office is married, sixty and over, working full-time 
in a management position, and earning over $10,000 a 
year. 


What Can Be Done? 


A number of suggestions are made here to reduce the 
incidents of sexual harassment in the office: 


1. There is a clear need for in-service and pre-service 
educational programs designed to raise the consciousness 
of men regarding the impact and consequences of sexual 
harassment in the office. While some harassment is caused 
by women, most of the harassment of women at the 
present time is caused by men. Not only will such educa- 
tional undertakings improve the environment of the office 


for women, but men who are aware will also be in a better 
position to protect themselves from unpleasant conse- 
quences of improper actions. 

2. Educational programs preparing women for employ- 
ment in the office—at management, mid-management, or 
secretarial/clerical levels—must recognize the degree to 
which women will be subjected to sexual harassment, and 
then the curricula must be modified to help these women 
confront the problem head-on. What legal recourses are 
available? What techniques have women found to be most 
useful in preventing harassment? In dealing with it when 
it occurs? And so on. Case studies, role playing, assertive- 
ness training, use of resource speakers, as well as other 
techniques, would all appear to be necessary parts of such 
curricula. 

3. Few consequences appear to have been faced by 
those who initiated the harassment. In-service workshops, 
as well as pre-service educational programs, need to be 
developed to teach women how to become change agents, 
so that company policies can be changed in such a way 
as to make sexual harassment much less likely to happen 
on the job. 

4. Clear differences existed between the managers and 
the secretarial/clerical workers and their experiences with 
sexual harassment. There appears to be a need to reexamine 
and redefine the job role of the secretarial/clerical worker, 
so that wcmen in these positions are not so vulnerable 
because of their lack of power. 

5. Additional research is needed, using a random 
selection basis, so that a clearer picture of sexual harass- 
ment can emerge. Such studies should be undertaken in 
different urban areas, and in rural areas. A wider range of 
occupations should be explored. And it may even be time 
to determine whether men, today, are subject to sexual 
harassment, either male- or female-dominated. 


of Instruction as the Framework.” 


1979 Slaughter Research Award Presented 


Prof. Melvin J. Unger (Baruch College) is the recipient of the 1979 Robert E. Slaugh- 
ter Research Award. This national honor consisting of an engraved certificate and a check 
for $1,000 was presented to Dr. Unger by Charles B. Harrington, general manager of the 
Gregg Division of McGraw-Hill Book Company at the American Vocational Association 
Conference in Anaheim, California. The title of the winning study is “The Development 
of an Instructional Model for a Basic Marketing Course, Using Jerome S. Bruner’s Theory 


Dr. Unger’s affiliations include Delta Pi Epsilon (Alpha Chapter president, 1979), 
NBEA, Phi Delta Kappa, and The American Marketing Association. 
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Robert C. Tesch, Sr. 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


The microprocessor is a miniature version of a com- 
puter’s central processing unit. It is manufactured on a 
chip, using solid state integrated circuits. The primary 
advantage of the chip, besides size, is its low cost (less 
than $10).' The advent of the microelectronic revolution 
allows the purchase of computers by all members of soci- 
ety. Television advertisers suggest parents purchase com- 
puters as a mind expansion for their children. 


Hardware 


The microcomputer has only been available since 1975 
in the form of a computer kit. Only in the last two or three 
years have computers been available in ready to use form. 
The Radic Shack TRS-80 has sold over 100,000 units. The 
Commodore Pet 2001 has sold about 30,000 units while 
the Apple II has marketed about 15,000 units. Atari 5000 
and Texas Instruments 99/4 have just entered the micro- 
computer market. 


Apple II 


The Apple computer has distinct advantages over the 
other microcomputer systems. The most apparent is its 
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The Microprocessor: 
Business Educator Beware! 


ability to produce color graphics of high quality. The basic 
unit comes with 16K (K=1 ,024 characters of storage) of . 
memory and sells for approximately twelve hundred 
dollars. The Apple does not come with a monitor or 
cassette tape recorder. The system does not seem to be as 
stable as the other microcomputer systems. When using 
the tape recorder, it seems to respond in more of a tem- 
peramental nature. Even though the Apple has its draw- 
backs, this computer can do some very impressive things 
with color graphics, music, and interactive games. The 
Apple has a large variety of hardware which can be added 
on, including voice input and output, printers, disks, and 
various other peripherals. 


TRS-80 Radio Shack 


The TRS-80 is possibly the best microcomputer buy 
on the market right now. The TRS-80 comes complete 
with monitor, cassette recorder, and programming man- 
uals. Printers and disk drives are available for the TRS-80 
as well as furniture designed to house the equipment. 
Graphics on the system are not as good as some of 
the other microcomputers, but they will serve most 
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general purposes. The TRS-80 seems to be oriented to- 
ward more practical computing and less toward games. 
For less than six hundred dollars for the basic computer 
system, it is at present hard to beat. 


Commodore Pet 


The Pet computer was the first microcomputer to be 
sold to the general public. It comes with a cassette 
recorder and a monitor built into the unit’s case. Graphics 
on the Pet are very easily set up since the graphic charac- 
ters are part of the keyboard input. The keyboard makes 
touch typing difficult and the monitor which is housed 
in the case, tends to be too small. The Pet seems to make 
an excellent computer for individual student work and 
individualized instruction. 


Software 


Software is a term used to describe the programs that 
enable the hardware to function. There are two main 
classifications of software. The first major classification is 
user programs. The other category is programs that facili- 
tate and extend the computer’s capabilities which are 
usually manufacturer supplied. 


User Programs 


User programs can be either written by individuals who 
utilize the computer system or purchased from software 
suppliers. To write a program requires knowing a computer 
language that is available on the microprocessing system, 
usually BASIC (Beginners All-purpose Symbolic Instruc- 
tional Code), knowing the capabilities of the computer 
system, and being able to develop an algorithm (method) 
to solve the problem. The advantages of writing one’s 
own program are: (1) the user understands his/her unique 
problem better than anyone else; (2) debugging (finding 
errors) can be done immediately; and (3) adjustment or 
changes can easily be made. Some of the disadvantages are 
that a large amount of planning, time, and effort are 
required and knowledge of a language, logic processes, and 
computer capabilities is also required. Programs are avail- 
able from manufacturers, sold through computer publi- 
cations and newsletters, and available in computer books 
(observe copyright laws). Many of the games or simulated 
learning activities are provided in a ready-to-use format 
with a ten to fifty dollar purchase price. The advantages of 
purchased programs are that they are immediately ready 
to use and the user does not need to know a programming 
language. The disadvantage is that the programs might not 
fit the unique needs of the user. 


Manufacturer Supplied Programs 


The manufacturer supplies the microcomputer with a 
language interpreter/compiler which is programmed into a 
silicon chip or wafer. This is Read Only Memory (ROM) 
and cannot be changed. Random Access Memory (RAM) 
is the space available for user program and data. The 
manufacturer also provides circuitry that enables communi- 


cations with video display and tape recorders. Disk, printers, 
and various other peripheral devices may require additional 
circuitry and an interfaced device at additional cost. 
Additional RAM is usually required to operate additional 
peripheral equipment. 


The Future Is Here! 


When the first electronic digital computer came into 
existence in the 1940s, its applications were primarily 
mathematical and scientific. In 1953, International 
Business Machines (IBM) entered the computer field with 
the business-oriented IBM 701 computer. IBM continued 
to develop its computers for business uses, reaching a 
gross data processing revenue for 1978 of 17 billion dollars. 
Burroughs corporation was second in 1978 with 2.1 billion 
dollars.? IBM has been successful because its executives 
realized that there are more businesses/industries that 
need computers as compared to a limited number of 
computers required by science and mathematics. 

The microcomputer has been promoted as a home 
computer, game computer, mathematical calculator, and 
a rich man’s toy. Business teachers, this could very well be 
the same scenario that happened in the 1940s and 1950s. 
Do not be fooled; the microcomputers are powerful busi- 
ness data processing systems. Their low cost makes them 
available for secondary students right now! Jon Roland, 
microsystems analyst, states: ““Today’s technology is 
packing the power of yesterday’s large, expensive com- 
puters into tiny electronic circuits smaller than a printed 
character on this page.” 

For many business educators, the idea of electronic 
data processing is new and frightening. The microcom- 
puters are relatively easy to use. BASIC is an easy com- 
puter language to learn. There are many software packages 
that can be purchased that do not require knowledge of a 
computer language. With the addition of a printer and 
software packages, the microcomputer becomes a word 
processing system. Teachers of bookkeeping-accounting 
can utilize the computer as a natural extension of the 
course. Business educators pride themselves in preparing 
students for jobs. The manually operated adding machines 
are gone. The manual typewriter is not in use. Unit record 
equipment is non-existent. The microcomputer is “where 
it’s at”! Business teachers must persuade their adminis- 
trators to back them in obtaining a microcomputer system. 
If business educators do not give their students up-to-date 
instructions, who will? 
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The Marketing Plan: 


An Integrative Device 
for Teaching Marketing Management 


W.R. Berdine 

and 

James C. Petersen 

California State Polytechnic University 
Pomona, California 


Marketing educators are constantly faced with the task 
of making marketing management courses relevant, valuable, 
interesting, and challenging. The various methods used to 
help students understand marketing management include 
lectures, films, cases, experimental learning exercises, com- 
puter games, guest speakers, textbooks, published articles, 
theses, written reports, and marketing plans. 

This paper stresses the importance of the marketing 
plan as an integrative device for teaching marketing manage- 
ment and presents a structure to assist students in designing 
a marketing plan. 

The marketing plan is not a new concept for practicing 
managers or for marketing educators. Business firms design 
marketing plans to give structure, direction, and purpose 
to company actions and to increase the likelihood of long- 
run company survival. Marketing educators are exposed to 
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the idea of a marketing plan in their graduate studies, 
business activities, and teaching experience. 

Most senior-level and graduate marketing students are 
acutely aware of the importance of the planning function 
in general, but many have not had the valuable experience 
of actually designing a marketing plan. 

The marketing plan is defined here as a set of goals, 
decisions, observations, assumptions, and controls affecting 
future marketing actions and performance results. An anal- 
ysis and an integration of interdependent variables are re- 
quired. If one variable in the marketing plan changes, 
other variables will likely be affected. For instance, a 
change in price might affect sales, profits, channels, prod- 
uct quality, target market, and competitors’ reactions. 

Construction of a marketing plan challenges students to 
make rational decisions in a realistic business context. The 
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intricate nature of the marketing plan requires that students 
apply their knowledge of marketing theory and conduct a 
substantial amount of research. Not only do students inte- 
grate the various components in the marketing plan, but 
they synthesize their marketing knowledge in the process. 


Students directly learn the meaning of management decision 


making and are able to see and be rewarded by the tangi- 
ble results of their decisions—the completed, written mar- 
keting plan. 

If the product on which the marketing plan will be 
written is not assigned in advance (as would typically be 
the case for a product manager or for a marketing research 
firm), then the student’s initial step is to choose a product. 

Suggested criteria for product selection are as follows: 
(1) a consumer or industrial product (or service) which a 
firm is planning to introduce into the U.S. market within 
the next year; (2) a consumer or industrial product (or 
service) which a firm has already introduced into the U.S. 
market within the last six months; or (3) a hypothetical 
consumer or industrial product (or service) based on the 
student’s own “original” idea. 

To adequately challenge the student to make a number 
of planning decisions, the annual marketing plan should be 
developed from the position of the manufacturer (for a 
tangible product) or from the viewpoint of the supplier 
(for a service) as opposed to being developed from the re- 
tailer’s perspective. 

The following components are suggested for students 
creating the annual marketing plan for a single new prod- 
uct: (A) marketing objectives, (B) targct market and buy- 
ing motives, (C) external environment and competion, 

(D) market and company demand, (E) product, (F) price, 
(G) promotion, (H) channel, (I) physical distribution, and 
(J) marketing performance evaluation. 


Marketing Objectives 


Realistic marketing objectives for the new product 
represent the center around which the entire marketing 
plan rotates. Setting marketing objectives is an important 
yet difficult process because of the uncertainties which 
exist in the future. 

In setting objectives, careful consideration is given to 
the total company objectives, marketing department ob- 
jectives, market potential, sales forecast, performance of 
similar products, budget, and environmental factors. 

Marketing objectives can be couched in terms of sales, 
profits, return on investment, market share, product 
quality, pricing, ecology, distribution, and promotion. 
Most of the stated objectives should be formulated in 
quantitative terms, and the methodology or rationale 
used to arrive at each objective must be shown. 


Target Market and Buying Motives 


The market for the new product must be identified by 
using relevant segmenting factors such as numerical size of 


the market, geographic location, age, sex, income, occupa- 
tion, education, race, culture, stage in family life cycle, 
social class, attitudes, personality, life style, and product 
benefits desired. 

Students are required to establish which factors serve to 
motivate consumers to purchase the product. Such factors 
might include the following: taste, smell, sex, security, 
beauty, health, prestige, popularity, efficiency, low or high 
price, quality, performance and reliability. Such factors 
associated with the product and target market must be justi- 
fied based on plausible assumptions or on secondary or 
primary research findings. 


External Environment and Competition 


Students must delineate any pertinent external environ- 
mental factors (over which the firm has little or no short- 
term control and which significantly affect management’s 
planning decisions). Such factors encompass economic, cul- 
tural, demographic, technological, legal, political, ecological 
and competitive constraints. An explanation must be given 
as to how the environmental factors affect the marketing 
plan. 

This section of the marketing plan demands a careful 
discussion of the competitive environment from the per- 
spective of the manufacturer (as opposed to the viewpoint 
of the wholesaler or retailer). 

An identification of the type of competitive situation 
needs to be made. Is the firm in a situation of monopolis- 
tic competition, pure competition (unlikely), oligopoly, 
monopoly, or some combination? The same product 
might be sold in more than one competitive situation de- 
pending on product variations, the market, the channel, 
and stage in the product life cycle. 

Names and locations of major competitors should be 
outlined and respective market shares estimated. Competi- 
tors’ probable reactions to implementation of the firm’s 
marketing plan need to be anticipated. 


Market and Company Demand 


The job of estimating market and company demand’ 
for a new product is probably the most difficult and frus- 
trating task the student undertakes doing the marketing 
plan. This fact results from the limited number of available 
demand-forecasting techniques for new products and their 
low predictive accuracy, as well as from a shortage of time 
and lack of access to company data. 

Students should have a knowledge of forecasting 
methods (and secondary information such as business and 
trade journals—which often publish sales forecasts for new 
products) and are advised to choose a combination of 
methods to forecast demand. Some established methods of 
forecasting demand include the following: (1) surveys of 
buyer intentions, (2) expert opinion, (3) time series analy- 
sis (of past sales), (4) simple and multiple factor methods, 
(5) composite of sales force opinion, (6) market test 
method, and (7) substitute method. 
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Product 


A comprehensive and concise product description is 
vital to the success of a marketing plan. The product 
should be described in terms of its physical and chemical 
attributes and its function or use. As logically as possible, 
a consumer product should be classified as a convenience, 
shopping, specialty, or unsought good (or some combina- 
tion). An industrial good would be categorized as installa- 
tion, accessory equipment, raw materials, component 
parts, supplies, or services. 

A determination must be made as to the effects of add- 
ing the new product on the width and depth of the com- 
pany’s product mix. A thorough discussion of decisions 
pertinent to branding, trademark, patent, warranty, pack- 
aging, and labeling is expected. 


Pricing 

This section of the marketing plan should begin by 
simply stating the suggested retail price for a consumer 
good or the industrial selling price (for an industrial good). 
Students must then give the pricing methodologies used, 
e.g., cost-plus pricing, target return pricing, demand 
oriented pricing, psychological pricing, what the market 
will bear, skimming or penetrating pricing, and pricing 
above, below, or at competitive level. Students are ex- 
pected to indicate the chain mark-up, discuss terms of 
sale, and outline quantity discounts and promotional 
allowances available. 


Promotion 


Planning decisions regarding the promotional tools of 
advertising, personal selling, public relations, sale promo- 
tion, and publicity must be made carefully since promo- 
tion in general is designed to create demand for the com- 
pany’s product. 

A discussion of advertising should be presented in 
terms of advertising objectives, possible agency selection, 
media selection, and target audience. 

The degree of emphasis on personal selling in the promo- 
tional blend must be determined, and the types of sales- 
persons are to be identified. A general discussion of sales 
quotas and training programs for the company’s sales force 
is appropriate. 

A description of public relations techniques effective in 
creating goodwill toward the new product as well as 
toward the whole company should be formulated. Public 
relations activities might include company product man- 
agers’ addressing educational and community groups or 
the firm’s making financial contributions to the perform- 
ing arts. 

Sales promotion stimulates demand by providing short- 
term buying and/or selling incentives to the trade, the con- 
sumer, or the firm’s own sales force. Numerous choices of 
sales promotion techniques include trade shows, demon- 
strations, contests, bonuses, push money, coupons, re- 
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bates, cash refunds, combination offers, sweepstakes, free 
samples, special prices, premiums, trading stamps, and 
promotional allowances. 

To receive publicity for the new product, students are 
challenged to come up with strategies enabling the new 
product to get free promotion. Often, a firm can receive 
publicity simply by sending new product information to 
business, trade, and consumer publications. 


Channels 


An integral part of the marketing plan is selection of 
the most appropriate channel of distribution given the 
product, competitive situation, price, traditional industry 
practice, stage in product life cycle, location of customers, 
and consumers’ expectations. The most basic channel deci- 
sion involves determining whether an intensive, selective, 
or exclusive distribution pattern will be employed. 

Other vital channel decisions are concerned with the 
number of different channels, the number of channel 
levels, the types and number of wholesaling middlemen 
and retailers, and the names and geographic locations of 
actual major middlemen. 

Selecting the most appropriate types of wholesaling 
middlemen is a real test of students’ marketing knowledge. 
The range of choices includes merchant wholesalers, manu- 
facturers’ sales branches (or offices), auction companies, 
commission merchants, farm product assemblers, selling 
agents, manufacturers’ agents, and import and export 
agents. 

Students must choose the type of retailing operation 
which best complements the new product. Choices in- 
clude the following: specialty shops, variety stores, de- 
partment stores, mail-order retailing, shopping center 
(location) vending machines, convenience stores, limited 
line (e.g., supermarkets) discount stores, and super stores. 


Physical Distribution 


The physical distribution component in the marketing 
plan must be given careful attention because of the in- 
creasingly high costs associated with the distribution of 
goods, the opportunities for gaining competitive advan- 
tages, and the ability of an effective distribution system to 
provide satisfaction to consumers. 

A basic decision pertinent to physical distribution is a 
choice of methods of transportation. Should the product be 
shipped by rail, truck, air, waterways, or pipelines? A com- 
parative analysis (based on costs and customer satisfaction) 
must be made to determine the most suitable transporta- 
tion method if the choice of method is not already deter- 
mined. Also, a decision needs to be made whether to use 
common, contract, or private carriers. 

Another basic decision regarding physical distribution 
is whether to use private or public warehouses. The loca- 
tions of such warehouses must be considered. Is a freight 
forwarder needed? Is a company distribution center war- 
ranted? 
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Marketing Performance Evaluation 


Methods of evaluating marketing performance need to 
be decided upon to determine the degree to which actual 
results correlate with planned results and standards once 
the marketing plan is implemented. Students select appro- 
priate methods of evaluating marketing performance and 
state when and why they will be used. Such methods in- 
corporate the marketing audit, sales analysis, functional 
cost analysis, market-share analysis, expense to sales 
ratios, and attitude tracking. 


Advice for Marketing Educators 


“The Marketing Plan—An Integrative Device for Teach- 
ing Marketing Management,” attempts to make a case for 
wider adoption of the marketing plan as a technique to 
help students understand the process of marketing manage- 
ment. The outline for writing a marketing plan presented 
here should be of value to both students and teachers of 
marketing. 

To complete a marketing plan which possesses some 
degree of validity or probability of success in the “real” 


world, the student must have sufficient background knowl- 
edge of marketing theory and practice. If students attempt 
to write a marketing plan without adequate knowledge, 
their frustration will be reflected by the quality of work 
they turn in for a grade. (Writing the marketing objectives 
section, the price section, and the market and company 
demand section of the marketing plan tends to be particu- 
larly difficult for students.) 

The teacher cannot simply say to the student, “Here is 
your product topic. Now go write a twenty-page marketing 
plan.” Marketing educators who are seriously contemplat- 
ing using the marketing plan in their classes need to as- 
sume much of the burden of explaining the intricacies of 
designing a marketing plan. 


NOTE 


1. Market demand is defined as the expected combined sales 
for all sellers of a product bought by a specified target market, 
in a given geographic area, during a defined time period, under a 
given set of conditions and assumptions. Company demand refers 
to the firm’s share of the total market demand. 


indicated by asterisk). 


Indexes 
* 1. Business Periodicals Index 
2. Wall Street Journal 
3. New York Times Index 
4. F&S Index of Corporations and Industries 


Information about Corporations 

* 1. California Manufacturers Register 

. Dun and Bradstreet Middle Market Directory 
. Dun and Bradstreet Million Dollar Directory 


. Thomas Register of American Manufacturers 
SIC Manual 

Standard and Poors Industrial Surveys 

. U.S. Industrial Outlook 

. Value Line Investment Survey 


& 


and Executives 
* 11. Moody’s Investor Service 
* 12. Corporations Annual Reports File- 
13. Financial Summary 


Periodicals 
1. Modern Packaging 
2. Current Business Reports 
3. California Economic Indicators 
4. California Business 
5. Industrial Marketing 
* 6. Journal of Marketing 
7. Journal of Marketing Research 
8. Survey of Current Business 
* 9. Advertising Age (excellent for new product ideas) 
* 10. Consumer Reports (excellent for new product ideas) 
11. Marketing/Communications 
~ . Sales and Marketing Management 


APPENDIX 


Here is a list of secondary marketing information sources useful 
to students in writing their marketing plans (with prime sources 


. Southern California Business Directory and Buyers Guide 


. Standard and Poor’s Register of Corporations, Directors 


- 13. Conference Board Statistical Bulletin 
14. Business Week 
15. Forbes 
16. Fortune 
17. Dun’s Review 
18. Nation’s Business 
19. Harvard Business Review 
20. Journal of Retailing 
21. Distribution Age 
22. Journal of Business 


Government Publications 
1. Census of Population and Housing 
2. Census of Business 
3. Census of Retail Trade 
4. Census of Selected Service Industries 
* 5. Census of Manufacturers 
6. County and City Data Book 
7. California Statistical Abstract 
8. Estimated and Projected Population of California 
9. California County Fact Book 
* 10. County Business Patterns 
11. Census of Wholesale Trade 
12. Economic Indicators 


Consumer Guides 
* 1. Survey of Buying Power Data Service 

2. Survey of Buying Power 

3. Marketing Economics Guides 

4. Standard and Poor’s Trade and Securities Statistics 
* 5. Guide to Consumer Markets 


Other Information Sources 
* 1. Marketing Information Guide 
2. Standard Directory of Advertisers 
3. Standard Rate and Data Service 
* 4, Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide 
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P/H WIRELESS 
CLASSROOM BROADCASTER 


The versatile way 
to teach business skills 
education 


Shorthand, typing, of- 
fice practice, and con- 
sumer education—any 
instructor can trans- 
mit up to 12 different les- 
sons simultaneously to an 
unlimited number of stu- 
dents using headphones 
and desk-top receivers. 
The compact console ac- 
cepts cassettes or plug-in 
audio from any source. 
Being wireless, the system 
can be moved from room to room, student seating 
can be flexible, and total space can be fully utilized. 
For a free, no-obligation demonstration, contact P/H 
Electronics. 


P/H ELECTRONICS, INC. 


413 E. Helena Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45404 (513) 461-5898 


MOVING? 


To make sure you don’t miss an issue, 
please let us know your new address as 
soon as possible. 

Six weeks’ notice will assure your 
journal’s arrival without the costly and 
annoying delay of forwarding or remailing. 


Name 
Journal 
OLD ADDRESS 
Street 
City State Zip Code 
NEW ADDRESS 
Street 
City State Zip Code 


Please send to the journal c/o Heldref 
Publications, 4000 Albemarle St. N.W., 
Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20016 


TEACHER/BUSINESS PROGRAM 


Leaders of American business and industry were urged 
to “help build a bridge of mutual trust” between business 
and education by joining in a model Teacher/ Business 
Program designed by Rexnord Inc. 

“We have conducted a highly successful program with 
sixth- through tenth-grade school teachers over the past 
five years,” announced Robert V. Krikorian, chairman of 
the large mid-western industry. “We call it the Teacher/ 
Business Program, and it is an important aspect of our 
overall program of public trust and community responsi- 
bility. The purpose of the program is to provide men and 
women in education and business with the opportunity 
to better understand each other. We have discovered it to 
have a positive effect on attitudes teachers and young 
students have about business. Our employees discover the 
interdependency of business and education and benefit 
from a new dimension to everyday problem-solving.” 

“This five- to six-week program offers full-time, paying 
jobs for teachers to work with us in our workplace,” 
Krikorian said. 

“I think you will find this program interesting. | know 
you will find it different from formalized economic educa- 
tion programs. Our program does not sell anything. It 
involves practical business experience. What we are trying 
to do is understand each other by working together, 
learning together.” 

Here are just a few of the results from the program 
over the past few years: 


@ In day-to-day discussions, meetings and lunch- 
eons, Rexnord found that supervisors and 
teachers were becoming supportive of each 
other’s work. 


@ From one teacher’s viewpoint—‘‘just listening 
in management meetings and watching how 
well you organize things was the best education 
we received.” 


@ The long-term effect on most teachers is posi- 
tive. Most admitted they “had no idea how 
interesting it would be.’ Most turn ideas into 
later class assignments and discussions. 


@ Personal relationships have developed. Corporate 
staff, supervisors, and employees are honoring 
teachers’ requests to visit their classrooms, meet 
students and talk about business. 


“‘The challenge before us is to build a bridge of mutual 
trust bet ween business and our public,” Krikorian said. 
“One way to go about this is with a public affairs program 
that brings all sides together on common ground to share 
ideas, to learn about each other from each other. The 
Teacher/Business Program is a start . .. in building that 
bridge.” 

For more information about this program or for 
guidance in establishing a similar program, write Resource 
Center, 200 Executive Drive, Brookfield, WI 53005. 
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Teaching Special Journals 


Lloyd L. Garrison 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Special journals are usually presented in accounting 
classes along with or subsequent to the accounting opera- 
tions and procedures for merchandising enterprises. Conse- 
quently, students have previously acquired a basic under- 
standing of journalizing principles through the use of two- 
column and perhaps the combination journals and have 
progressed through the accounting cycle for a service type 
business. Thus, when special journals are introduced, 
emphasis in the learning process is on those principles 
applicable to special journals and the related procedural 
operations. 

The teaching-learning process for the special journals 
should include a review of previous learning, i.e. two- 
column journal and possibly multi-column journal, along 
with identification of basic principles associated with 
special journals and reasons for using them. The old adages 
of proceeding from the simple to the complex and from 
the known to the unknown are still effective maxims to 
follow. A study of the unique characteristics of each of 
the special journals and teacher demonstrations of the 
recording and posting procedures would then be appro- 
priate as the special journals are introduced. The following 


material provides an appropriate introductory overview 
along with an example of the teaching procedures for one 
of the special journals, namely the purchases journal. 


An Overview 


Early in the accounting course students learned that all 
business transactions were initially recorded in a two- 
column journal, then posted individually to the appropriate 
accounts in the ledger. Then perhaps they learned to 
journalize through the use of a multi-column journal, 
which is an expansion of the two-column arrangement, 
with special columns added for specific purposes or types 
of transactions. Thus a special column could be used 
solely for recording debits to the cash account and another 
one could be reserved only for recording credits to cash. 
These two special columns would eliminate the writing of 
“Cash” for every receipt and payment of cash. Further- 
more, there would be no need to post each individual 
item to the cash account, but rather the columns could be 
totaled periodically and only the “Cash Dr.” and “Cash 
Cr.” totals posted. In a similar manner special columns 
could be added for other purposes, e.g., credits to sales, 
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debits to purchases, debits and credits to accounts receiv- 
able and accounts payable, and for other entries of a 
repetitive nature. 

The two-column journal and even the all-purpose 
multi-column journal are frequently satisfactory for a 
small firm that requires the services of only one book- 
keeper. But with larger firms and more complicated 
operations, accountants recognize the need for a more 
specialized and effective recording process so the expan- 
sion of the system to include a number of special journals 
was a logical development. it is easier and more efficient 
to group together those transactions which are repetitive 
with each special journal designed to record a single type 
of transaction. 

The number and design of the special journals will vary 
depending upon the needs of a particular business. Special 
journals used in a typical sizable merchandising firm are 
usually the following: 


Purchases Journal All purchases of merchandise on 


* 
Sales Journal account 


Cash Receipts All sales merchandise on account 


Journal All cash received 


Cash Payments All cash paid out 


Journal 

*Some accountants recommend the use of the purchases 
journal to record all purchases on account including such items 
as store supplies, office supplies, equipment with special columns 
added as appropriate. 

The two-column journal then becomes a general journal, 
which is used for recording transactions that do not fit 
into any of the four special types. The general journal is 
also used for recording, adjusting, and closing entries at 
the end of the accounting period. 

The introductory process should include an identifica- 
tion and summary of the fundamental principles involved 
with all special journals and advantages of using such 
journals. 

Basic principles or concepts should include the follow- 
ing: 

1. Types of special journals used are determined by 

the scope and nature of the operations of a 
business enterprise. 


2. Special journals are needed only for the types of 
transactions that occur frequently. 

3. Each special journal is designed to record a single 
type of transaction. 

4. Special journals should be cost effective—result in 
a saving of time and space. 

Following are some of the advantages of using special 

journals: 

1. Permits better division of labor—several journals 
makes it possible for more than one bookkeeper 
to work on the books at the same time. 
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2. Reduces number of postings—only one posting is 
made to purchases sales, etc. regardless of the 
number of transactions. 


3. Reduces detail and amount of space required to 
record transactions—a single line is usually adequate 
to journalize the necessary information for a 
transaction. 


4. Decreases opportunity for errors—reduces number 
of times an amount is recorded, posting by total 
rather than many individual amounts. 


5. Makes easier the analysis and retrieval of data— 
transactions of a similar nature are concentrated 
in one place. 


Purchases Journal—A Special Journal 


After students have a basic understanding of the need 
and purposes of special journals, the mechanics of using 
such journals should be demonstrated by the teacher. 
Demonstration of the appropriate procedures is a must— 
there is no substitute for effective demonstrations in 
teaching accounting. 

It really makes little difference which of the special 
journals is introduced first. Teachers may have certain 
opinions and prejudices on this point, thus making a case 
for their preferences. To illustrate some of the teaching 
points only the purchases journal (author’s preference) 
will be used in this article. 

The central theme of the lesson is that purchases of 
merchandise on account result in a debit to purchases and 
a credit to accounts payable and that such transactions 
are recorded in a special journal called the purchases 
journal. Showing an illustration of purchases on account 
in a compound entry in the two-column journal provides 
a previous learning tie-in and sets the stage for the intro- 
duction of the purchases journal. Such an entry might be: 


Purchases 4500 
Accounts Payable/J. B. Willson Co. 1200 
Accounts Payable/Horn Supplies 2300 
Accounts Payable/Smith & Sons 1000 


Whereas the compound entry provides for one posting to 
the ledger account for the total of three purchases, the 
special journal further facilitates the recording and posting 
process by entering all credit purchases in one place rather 
than scattered throughout the journal and posting one 
total for purchases for all credit purchases during an 
accounting period. The equality of debits and credits is 


maintained in the special journal as in the compound entry. 


An analysis of various merchandise credit purchases 
with appropriate source documentation and recording of 
these transactions in a single column purchases journal 
would be demonstrated by the teacher. Students should 
have hand-out material identifying transactions and parti- 
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cipate in the analysis and journalizing of the data. I prefer 
not to have students copy the journal recordings but focus 
attention on the teacher demonstration. Their opportunity 
to perform will come in the follow-up or application phase, 
using the teacher’s work as a model. 

An illustration of a form of the one-column purchases 
journal is shown. 


ledger with a summarizing or controlling account 

called accounts payable kept in the main or general ledger. 
In other words, the accounts payable ledger is represented 
by the accounts payable account in the general ledger with 
the sum of the balances of creditors’ accounts in the 
accounts payable ledger equalling the balance in the 
controlling accounts payable account. 
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Using the one-column form of the purchases journal 
follows the simple to complex learning maxim. Other 
columns may be added later to show types of merchandise 
purchased, e.g., women’s wear, men’s wear, as well as 
columns for office supplies and store supplies if a// credit 
purchases are recorded in the purchases journal. Equip- 
ment is bought so infrequently as not to necessitate a 
special column. Proceeding from a single money column 
to several such columns represents additive learning and 
not unlearning for students. 


Following the teaching-learning of how to use the 
purchases journal, the posting process will be illustrated. 
The concept of controlling accounts and subsidiary ledgers 
will be presented with the posting procedure or reviewed 
at this point if studied previously. The idea of using a 
separate ledger called a subsidiary ledger when there is a 
substantial number of individual accounts rather than 
placing all of them in the main ledger is easily compre- 
hended by students. Thus, individual creditors’ accounts 
are placed in a subsidiary ledger called accounts payable 


In fact, any group of accounts may be removed from 
the general ledger and a controlling account substituted 
for it. A typical case, in addition to the accounts payable 
ledger, would be one for customers’ accounts called 
accounts receivable ledger with an accounts receivable 
controlling account in the general ledger. As a business 
might have a need for special journals, it might also have 
a need for special ledgers in order to account more effi- 
ciently for operations of the firm. The advantages of 
special or subsidiary ledgers are quite similar to the 
advantages of using special journals. 

Postings to creditors’ accounts in the accounts payable 
subsidiary ledger are usually made daily, because of the 
need for current balances; whereas, the total from the 
purchases journal may be posted to the controlling 
account monthly or at the end of the accounting period 
when results of the business operations are determined 
and financial statements prepared. 

After postings are demonstrated, the purchases 
journal would include posting reference checks and/or 
numbers as illustrated: 
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The following flow chart depicts the process involved With the introduction of each of the special journals, 


in posting or transferring information from the purchases the teacher should develop with students a basic under- 
journal to the ledgers, including the controlling function. standing of the purpose and nature of the journal followed 
This chart, which should help students understand the by a demonstration of the recording process. The study 
total concept and relationships between the purchases of special journals will also result in learning about special 
journal and the ledgers and between the accounts payable ledgers such as the accoun’s payable and accounts receiv- 
ledger and the general ledger, may be used prior to the able ledgers and related controlling accounts. Appropriate 
actual posting demonstration. charts and visuals should be used in the teaching-learning 
situation along with teacher demonstration of process 

The follow-up procedure of preparing the supporting involved. There is no substitute for effective demonstra- 
schedule showing accounts payable ledger account bal- tions in teaching accounting, especially for teaching the 
ances, the total of which would agree with the controlling special journals. 
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account balance, is a natural and logical step. The general BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT PLANNING 
TECHNIQUES FEATURED IN NEW JOURNAL 


Scheduled for Summer 1980 publication, the JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS STRATEGY, published by Warren, Gorham 
& Lamont, Boston and New York, is a quarterly forum for 
the exchange of ideas on strategic management planning. 
The JOURNAL is the first expressly aimed at the practical 
interests of managers; each issue will offer new strategic 
techniques, fresh perspectives on existing planning methods, 
and in-depth studies of how these concepts are actually ap- 
plied in the business world. 

Feature articles and regular columns will focus on such 
topics as: new solutions to problems of resource allocation 
and system control, planning procedures for guiding intern- 
al growth, the latest thinking on organizational structure 
and design, new and tested planning methods for financial 
control, new venture planning, strategic marketing, acqui- 
sitions and mergers, political trends affecting business, ex- 
ecutive development and foreign operations. 

The editor of the JOURNAL is Robert Lamb, Professor, 
New York University, Graduate School of Business; Asso- 
ciate Editor is Charles Hofer, Professor, New York Univer- 
sity, Graduate School of Business. 

Articles are invited; interested authors should submit 
manuscript, or address inquiries on possible articles to Prof. 
Robert Lamb, c/o Warren, Gorham & Lamont, 870 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, NY 10019. 


We hold up under pressure. 


We wanted to show you 

the difference that welded 

frames could make. 

Because buying furniture 

shouldn't just be an 

expenditure, it should be 

~ aninvestment...onethat 

a i provides many years of 

service. That's why we build our furniture with welded 
frames instead of bolts. The difference is durability. ..a 
greater return on your investment. Our furniture will 
probably never have to withstand this much pressure. 
But if it has to, it can. 

Write for a free Garrett catalog and the 

name of our nearest representative. 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 
802 EAST KING STREET 

GARRETT. INDIANA 46738 

PHONE (219) 357-4161 


Guide to Federal Funding 


The Coordinating Committee on Research in Vocational 
Education was established by the Congress under the ‘“‘Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1976.’’ The Committee, composed 
of the Director of the National Institute of Education 
(NIE), the United States Commissioner of Education (OE) 
and the Director of the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education (FIPSE), was instructed to: 


Develop a plan for each fiscal year establishing national 
priorities for the use of funds available to these agencies 
for research, development, exemplary and innovative 
programs, curriculum development in vocational educa- 
tion, career education and education and work. 


Coordinate the efforts of NIE, OE, and FIPSE in seek- 
ing to achieve these national priorities in order to avoid 
duplication of effort. 


Develop a management information system on the 
projects funded pursuant to this plan in order to 
achieve the best possible monitoring and evaluation 


of these projects and the widest possible dissemination 
of their results. 


Under this broad mandate, the Coordinating Committee 
has published a brochure, which is designed to inform pro- 
spective grantees and contractors of the various kinds of 
Federal funding for research, development, innovation and 
demonstration available to them in vocation education, 
career education, and education and work. 

Single copies of this publication are available by writing 
to the following address. 


Research Branch DRD-BOAE 
U.S. Office of Education 
Room 5640, ROB-3 
7th & D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Multiple copies are available through the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ing, D.C. 20402. The price is $1.75 a copy and the stock 
no. is 017-080-02047-5. 
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CLASSROOM VISUALS .. 


JANE F. WHITE 


Georgia Southern College, Statesboro, Georgia 


STEPS IN PRODUCING AN EFFECTIVE BUSINESS LETTER 


“There is a great deal in the first impressions.’””—Congreve 


The visual this month was prepared by 
two senior business education majors, 
Janice Bell and Angie Skinner, of 
Georgia Southern College. Two and 
one-half inch Gothic letters were cho- 
sen for the title. Two colors, red and 


white, are predominant throughout 
the visual. The four basic steps illus- 
trated were numbered; and the proce- 
dures, which correspond to each step, 
were labeled in red, one-inch letters. 
Arrows were used to point the direc- 


tion of the steps. This visual was de- 
signed to assist business students in 
producing effective business letters. 
Emphasis on proofreading and making 
corrections are stressed. Their impor- 
tance should be emphasized often. 


STEPS IN PRODUCING AN_ EFFECTIVE 


STEP 1 
SELECT 

QUALITY 
PAPER 


9000 


STEP 3 
PROOFREAD 


_3 


MAKE 


CORRECTIONS 


BUSINESS LETTER 


STEP 2 

CHOOSE 

9 LETTER 

K STYLE 


STEP 4 
PRODUCE 
FINAL 
COPY 
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AUDIOVISUAL SOURCES 


... Audiovisual Journal 


Audio Visual Product News, which 
is published four times yearly, contains, 
in addition to its regular departments, 
special feature articles. The December 
issue included two special articles, 
“Visuals Make Your Meetings,’ and 
“Employee Orientation—How to Pro- 
duce a Professional Slide Show.”’ In the 
section, “Products on Parade,” more 
than six pages of new equipment and 
supplies are described. For additional 
information concerning Audio Visual 
Product News, write Montage Publish- 
ing, 11176 Westminster Avenue, Suite 
B, Los Angeles, CA 90034. 


. . . Private Enterprise System Posters 


A set of 8 posters (17 x 23 inches) 
on The Private Enterprise System illu- 
strates how the American private enter- 
prise system works, shows the role of 
government, and give pros and cons of 
individually-owned business. A brochure 
describes the set more fully and other 
visuals produced by ESA Graphic Aids, 
25 South Royal Drive, Albany, NY 
12205. 


... Interview Activity Pack 


The Employment Interview Activ- 
ity Pack is designed to assist teachers in 
preparing students for any interview 
situation with confidence. The pack has 
three components: a one-hour cassette 
with four taped job interviews; twelve 
spirit masters (sample job application 
forms and interview evaluation sheets), 
and a Teacher Guide with a complete 
script of the recording, suggestions for 
use, and additional activity ideas. This 
instructional aid may be obtained for 
$18 from J. Weston Walch, Publisher, 
Box 658, Portland, ME 04104. 


.. . Data Processing Package 


An educational package, ‘‘Under- 
standing Data Communications Net- 
works,” is designed to instruct profes- 
sionals in the basics of design and 


implementation of datacommunications 
systems. The package comprises 16 
audio cassettes (approximately 16 hours 
of listening time) and a 650-page work- 
book and is designed in a four-module 
format. Module 1, ‘“‘Introduction to 
Data Communications,” outlines the 
basic elements of a data processing sys- 
tem. In Module 2, ‘‘Data Handling 
Transmission Techniques and Limita- 
tions, Equipment and Support,” infor- 
mation is given to develop an under- 
standing of data handling transmission 
techniques. Module 3 entitled, ‘‘Com- 
mon Data Communications System 
Problems and Solutions, Design Con- 
sideration,’ provides information to 
develop understanding of the most 
important considerations in designing a 
data communications network. The 
final Module, ‘“‘Trends and Future Data 
Communications System,” concentrates 
on understanding current and future 
developments in the data communica- 
tions world and how to evaluate the 
trends and technological breakthroughs. 
To purchase this program or for more 
information, contact Info III, 21250 
Califa Street, Suite 107, Woodland Hills, 
CA 91367. 


. .. The National Slide Library 


The National Slide Library and its 
supplements are divided into fourteen 
categories of slides, including audio 
equipment, filmstrips and slides, charts 
and visual boards, learning resource 
centers, multimedia in the classroom, 
and production of audiovisuals. All 
slides are numbered with an accom- 
panying index to aid in the selection of 
individual slides. The library comes in a 
convenient and sturdy storage case and 
consists of more than 560 2x2 inch 
color slides, about 450 of which show 
audiovisual materials and equipment in 
actual use in educational situations at 
the school, college, and adult levels. The 
slides were furnished through the coop- 
eration of many school systems, colleges, 


and other educational organizations. 
For more specific information, write the 
National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, VA 22030. 


. .. Audiovisual Catalog 


The 1980 Highsmith catalog of li- 
brary, audiovisual, and furniture feat- 
ures furniture and supplies for libraries 
and audiovisual centers. A glance at the 
index indicates the catalog contains 
many types of audiovisual equipment 
and materials for preparing posters, 
overhead transparencies, visual control 
boards, filmstrips, and other audiovisual 
needs. Also, included are various types 
of professional shelf files for organiza- 
tion of literature, including periodical 
literature. To obtain a copy of this 
catalog, write The Highsmith Company 
Inc., P. O. Box 25A, Highway 106 East, 
Fort Atkinson, WI 53538. 


. . Overhead and Opaque Projector 
Guide 


A six-page product guide describing 
overhead and opaque projectors details 
features as well as gives special uses of 
each projector. Copies of Compact 
Product Guide for Overhead and Opaque 
Projectors may be obtained from Pro- 
jection Optics Co., Inc., 8 Fernwood 
Road, Florham Park, NJ 07932. 


... Multimedia Materials 


Textbooks and simulations are corre- 
lated with audiovisual materials in vari- 
ous subjects, such as accounting, short- 
hand, typewriting, general business, 
clerical office typing, economics, data 
processing, and personality development. 
Request a special catalog describing 
these multimedia materials from South- 
Western Publishing Company, 5101 
Madison Road, Cincinnati, OH 45227. 
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The Status, Training, and Future 
of Women in Business: Critical 
Questions for Research in the 1980s. 


Jeanine N. Rhea 

College of Business Administration 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


With the 1972 amendments to Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
which provided enforcement powers to 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, greater emphasis has been 
placed upon finding and hiring competent 
women to fill administrative and mana- 
gerial positions in private business. 

There is also a growing realization that 

it simply makes good business sense to 
utilize the abilities of such a large seg- 
ment of the labor force. During recent 
years, some progress has been made to 
bring in or to promote women to man- 
agement positions. The U. S. Department 
of Labor’s statistics reveal that in 1970, 
16.6 percent of the group listed as man- 
agers, administrators were women. By 
1979, women accounted for 23.4 percent 
of the managers, administrator’s group 
(14). 
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One of the reasons for the success of 
the efforts to promote and hire women 
at higher level positions is that the right 
of women to develop themselves fully in 
the business world is no longer really an 
issue. However, principal writers in the 
field (4, 5, 6) indicate there are educa- 
tional, institutional, and social barriers 
that still exist for the women interested 
in seeking a managerial position in busi- 
ness and that business organizations are 
faced with complex social, legal, and 
behavioral problems in attempting to 
develop an affirmative action program. 

A 1971 study (9) of the policies of 
150 companies by the American Society 
for Personnel Administration and the 
Bureau of National Affairs revealed, for 
example, that 39 percent of the compa- 
nies had no women at all in management 
positions, although 50 of the companies 
surveyed were more than one-half staffed 
by females at the rank and file level. 
McCord (9) estimated that only one- 
fiftieth of all business executives are 
women and that most of these are found 
in small companies or in creative fields. 

A recent national personnel survey of 
196 U.S. companies, 98 of them with 
over 1,000 employees, discovered that the 
further up the management ladder, the 
more scarce are women (6). In over half 
of the companies, women held only two 
percent or fewer of the first-level super- 
visory jobs including such positions as 
manager of secretaries. In three-fourths 
of the companies, women held two per- 
cent or fewer of the middle management 

jobs; and in over three-fourths of the 
companies, they held none of the top man- 
agement jobs. Even in areas where the 
workers are largely women, managers are 
still overwhelmingly likely to be men. For 
example, 91.5 percent of the bank tellers 
in the U.S. in 1979 were women, but bank 


officers and financial managers were large- 
ly men (14). Even the administrative posi- 
tion of office manager, generally super- 
vising women clericals, is more likely to 
be occupied by a man than a woman. 

It is quite obvious, therefore, that op- 
portunities for women in management 
have been developing slowly. There has 
been some progress, but it has been uneven 
and frustratingly slow since only a small 
segment of the female work force has 
penetrated managerial ranks. Considered 
by some to be the greatest untapped re- 
source in America today, the intelligence 
and abilities of this country’s women will 
be needed as the future will be bringing a 
new age mix and a revised labor market 
from which to obtain productive skills (1). 
According to Business Week (13), “There 
will be fewer Americans in their late 40’s 
and early 50’s, the age range that tradition- 
ally supplies the bulk of top management 
talent.” This will require that we prepare 
women in order that this resource may be 
available for these positions (11). And it 
isn’t just the minds and intelligence of 
women we need. Business—and the nation 
as well—is greatly in need of women’s 
unique sensitivity to the needs and natures 
of other human beings. 

Because there are both moral and eco- 
nomic considerations involved in finding 
methods to prepare women to move into 
management positions, it is important 
that a way be found to study the women 
who have been successful in business. A 
major question, according to Hennig (5), 
is, “What is it about them as people, their 
experiences and resulting behavior, and 
the environments within which they lived 
and worked that has allowed them to 
grow in what is traditionally accepted as 
a “man’s world’? We need to learn some- 
thing about what makes woman executives 
successful in a top organizational position. 

Orth and Jacobs (10), in their article 
in the Harvard Business Review, tecom- 
mend that management make an apprais- 
al of the achievement of women within 
the organization. They suggest that the 
proper function of such a study be to 
ascertain practice, not policy; achieve- 
ment, not goals. This analysis should 
cover several areas. What percentage of 
the company’s total personnel are 
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women? What percentage of supervisory, 
managerial, and professional staff are 
women? How many women have gone 
through the corporate training program 
and have advanced at approximately the 
same rate as their male peers? This census, 
according to the authors, should also 
include a look at personnel data. For 
example: How many women are married, 
and how many of them have married 
since their employment began? How 
many have children? What is the average 
age of women working at the supervisory 
level? How many women had jobs prior 
to working for the company, and how 
many had previous executive experience? 
In addition, management was advised to 
look at the earnings gap between men 
and women in positions of responsibility. 
The information gained from such an 
analysis should then be used in the de- 
velopment of a positive action program 
by pinpointing areas of accomplishment 
as well as failure in hiring, training, ad- 
vancing, and retaining qualified women 
(10). 

It would seem that this data would be 
invaluable for both business and post- 
secondary educational institutions. Edu- 
cators would have access to information 
needed for planning curriculum respon- 
sive to the needs of those women inter- 
ested in a career in management. It 
would also provide a more adequate 
knowiedge base for those career counsel- 
ors and student advisors interacting with 
such women. 

Many reasons have been advanced to 
explain the small number of women in 
managerial roles. Daniels (2), in her re- 
view of research related to socialization 
and the educational system, theorized 
that both socialization and formal edu- 
cation are sorting mechanisms that have 
worked to channel males and females 
into different categories. Specifically, 
females get sorted out of the formal edu- 
cational system. Female talent is lost at 
every level in the educational system, 
despite the consistently higher grade 
averages of women. 

Daniels (2) reported a study by Astin 
and Panos which found that during the 
college years women who had initially 
named a masculine career choice were 
likely to switch to a more feminine field 
and unlikely to be recruited into a mascu- 
line career choice. Thus, she suggests that 
college women may be subjected to pres- 
sures that cause them to move into more 
appropriate”’ fields such as teaching or 
paraprofessional health careers. 

Another reason given for the failure of 
women to penetrate the top levels of man- 
agement is that women have traditionally 
not thought of themselves as managers 
nor have they been career-oriented. Hennig 
(5) suggests that 50 percent of the battle 
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is within women themselves. One of 
women’s biggest handicaps in business is 
passivity. They tend not to regard them- 
selves as career women until they pass 30; 
and, consequently, they are as much as 
ten years behind in their career planning. 
According to Hennig (5), women often 
expect to fail and then behave in ways 
that make failure almost inevitable. 
According to Gordon and Strober (4), 
a further complication is that even when 
women are promoted into higher-level 
administrative jobs, they are often ancil- 
lary routes that may be dead ends rather 
than jobs which lead to top management. 
A woman is often called a vice president 
or special assistant to the president, but 
is assigned to administer an affirmative 
action plan or asked to recruit women 
personnel. Such activity is unlikely to 
lead to the top. Kealiher (7) suggests that, 
if women are reported to be less selfcon- 
fident or less interested in advancing to 
higher levels, it must be determined if this 
is because few managers expect them to 
perform as well as the male counterpart 
or if they are less interested in advancing 
to higher positions because the position 
may be more difficult to reach than it 
would be for their male co-workers. 
Kealiher (7) recommends that an effort be 
made to identify and analyze the women 
in an organization, as well as make a dis- 
tinction between career-oriented women 
and those satisfied with their current job 
who are working for a limited time only. 


Therefore, it is important to anticipate 
some of the problems women may encoun- 
ter as they enter jobs in which they have 
been underrepresented. Lois Ann Koff 
(8), a management consultant, recommends 
supplementary training for women entering 
management. Whether in the school envi- 
ronment or in a company training program, 
the training must recognize the woman’s 
different life experience. ‘‘For instance, 
often stressed in executive training for 
men is human relations and styles of man- 
agement which discourage authoritarian 
management. In general, women haven’t 
been taught authoritarian management, 
so they don’t need to be untaught it.” 

Men also need additional training to 
help eliminate the attitudes and assump- 
tions that make it difficult for them to 
work effectively with female peers, 
superiors, or subordinates. Consideration 
has been given to changing the attitude 
and self-concept of women. 

This issue is given additional support 
by Hill and Miller (12) as they encourage 
educating women as well as men con- 
cerning the nature and extent of their 
problem and the appropriate methods 
to solve it. Epstein (3) thinks that part 
of this educating process involves helping 
women students discern the difference 
between what is real and what is illusion 


in the job market—knowing what is real 
opportunity and what is merely a response 
to current legislative pressures. 

Furthermore, Epstein (3) believes 
that college women should be assigned 
to sponsoring professors who will be 
responsible for their advancement. She 
warns educators to be alert to the well- 
intentioned teachers, college administra- 
tors, guidance counselors, placement 
officers, and personnel agents who have 
systematically over the years placed 
women into educational programs that 
prepared them for “practical” positions— 
those in which they could either get jobs 
and thus not face discriminatory prac- 
tices, or those which were believed to be 
coordinated with their capacities or other 
role obligations. She maintains that 
women have been convinced by others 
that they were incapable of trying new 
fields because there were innate incapaci- 
ties which arose from their sex, and that 
they would not be interested in the areas 
from which they were formerly excluded. 
“After all, women and blacks didn’t like 
business, science, and engineering.” Daniels 
(2) indicates that women must be taught 
how to use the widespread informal net- 
work that exists in business/industry 
whereby advancement and promotion 
are controlled. Women need to know 
about such matters and how they be- 
come part of the network, what happens 
to them if they do, how their male spon- 
sors feel about their success, and other 
related issues. 

If the education of women who desire 
to be hired or promoted into manage- 
ment positions is to be relevant to the 
world of work, there must be not only 
an identification of the competencies 
and qualifications needed by these women 
but also information from women cur- 
rently in the work force about the pro- 
biems, both professional and personal, 
that they have had or are presently ex- 
periencing through their work roles. 

In an attempt to analyze the movement 
of women into administrative and mana- 
gerial positions, many complex questions 
remain unanswered. The 1980s will be a 
decade of continued growth and even more 
change. To provide the necessary docu- 
mentation for making valid decisions re- 
garding curriculum development and career 
counseling, on-going research is needed 
regarding the upward mobility of women 
in business. 
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Joint Council on Economic Education 


Aim for Generation of Smart Shoppers 


Encouraging results were reported by the Joint Council 
on Economic Education as the five year Consumer Eco- 
nomics Project completed its first year of operation. 


Results include: 


Nearly 10,000 students in grades kindergarten through 
twelve, in eleven southeastern states, will soon learn how to 
use their classroom lessons to become smart shoppers. 

Topics such as money management, the stock market, 
taxes, family budgeting and how advertising affects the 
consumer, are being introduced into social studies, math, 
home economics and business education courses. 

Commenting on the project, Dr. John E. Clow, the Joint 
Council’s Project Director, said, ‘‘major inroads have been 
made to help the next generation understand their roles as 
consumers. These students are learning economic and con- 
sumer basics, principles that they can take out of the 
classroom and apply to everyday living.” 

The project was launched in July with a ten-day institute 
held at Georgia State University, entitled, “Economic Edu- 
cation—A Key to Consumer Proficiency.” Thirty leading 
college and university consumer education experts were on 
hand to develop teaching programs incorporating basic 
economic principles into consumer education courses. 


These experts are now providing training workshops to 
improve the economics know-how of two thousand teach- 
ers involved with consumer education. ‘‘The multiplier 
effect that is at work here, is helping us make economic/ 
consumer education a reality for a wider population than 
was ever possible before,’ Dr. Clow concluded. 

Originally funded by a grant from the American Express 
Foundation and the Fireman’s Fund American Foundation, 
the project has received additional support from the Shell 
Companies Foundation for its second year of operation. 

The Center for Economic Education at the University of 
Missouri-St. Louis will host the 1980 ‘Economic 
—A Key to Consumer Proficiency” institute in August. 
Dr. William Walstad, Center Director and Assistant Profes- 
sor of Economics at the University will serve as the director 
of the summer institute. Educators from Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin 
will participate in the project. 

The Consumer. Economics Project is part of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education’s ongoing program of 
increasing economic understanding by striving to eliminate 
“economic illiteracy.”’ Other economic programs are being 
conducted through 49 state Councils and 200 college and 
university Centers and through some 450 school districts 
with a student enrollment of 8.2 million. 
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The Supplies Cabinet 
Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.95 

Publication Date: 1979 


The Supplies Cabinet contains a variety 
of the most-used forms in business and 
sample correspondence that are found 
on the job. It also includes an employ- 
ment application to give additional 
practice when applying for a position. 

To make the experience more prac- 
tical and enjoyable, The Supplies Cabi- 
net contains letterheads (with enve- 
lopes), half-page memorandums, full- 
page memorandums, invoice forms, and 
purchase order forms. 

The Supplies Cabinet will be an aid 
in typewriting (beginning and advanced), 
secretarial and clerical procedures, and 
transcription classes. 


Cordasco, Francesco; David N. Alloway; 
and Marjorie Scilken Friedman 

The History of American Education: A 
Guide to Information Sources 

Detroit, Mich.: Gale Research Co. 

313 pp., $26.00 

Publication Date: December 1979 


The History of American Education co- 
vers all of the dimensions of American 
educational history and provides a con- 
venient bibliographical register. Entries 
are arranged in separate chapters cover- 
ing types of resources, specific topics, 
or eras from the history of American 
education. These latter chronological 
chapters provide for the convenient 
grouping of related subjects. 

The first three chapters of the guide 
are devoted to specific types of re- 
sources, including basic reference works, 
periodicals, bibliographies, encyclopedic 
works, indexes, catalogs, biographies, 
and source collections. 

The topical chapters cover the his- 
toriography of American education and 
cites generalized histories as well as spe- 
cialized studies and sources of informa- 
tion about the American college and 
university. General histories and studies 
are cited, as are specific institutional 
histories and studies. Also covered in 
separate chapters are the history of text 
books, teaching, teachers, and curricu- 
lum, and miscellaneous titles. 

Four chronological chapters treat 
different eras in the history of Ameri- 
can education: The Colonial Period, 
1607-1783; The Growth of the Ameri- 
can Republic, 1783-1865; The Expan- 
sion of American Education, 1865-1900; 
American Education in the 20th Cen- 
tury. 
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Buffa, Elwood S. and Barbara A. 
Pletcher 

Understanding Business Today 
Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
570 pp., $15.95 

Publication Date: November 1979 


Understanding Business Today has been 
written to present in an understandable 
and up-to-date manner the realities of 
business and economic environment to 
students in the introduction to business 
course. The basic philosophy is that bus- 
iness makes sense. There is an underly- 
ing logic. By revealing that logic rather 
than simply describing the surface activ- 
ities, the text provides students with a 
meaningful and lasting understanding 
that will serve them as they move into 
their careers, continue their roles as con- 
sumers, and exercise their duties as citi- 
zens. This understanding will help them 
to work within the corporate structure 
or to function more <ffectively in the 
environment of small business. 


Ellis, Bettie H. 

Word Processing: Concepts and 
Applications 

New York: Gregg/McGraw-Hill 
$7.92b 

Publication Date: January 1980 


This self-contained kit provides applica- 
tion exercises that enable students to 
explore both types of positions found 
in word processing centers—administra- 
tive secretary and correspondence spe- 
cialist. To maintain a high degree of 
student interest, only those concepts 
applicable to office workers are in- 
cluded. The kit is designed to be com- 
pleted on text-editing machines or on 
regular typewriters in any business 
classroom; special equipment is not re- 
quired. 

Also included in the envelope are a 
concepts booklet, an employee’s hand- 


book, three in-basket projects, and a 
stationery packet. Written input is pro- 
vided by the in-basket exercises which 
can be used individually or as a mini- 
simulation by teams of students. Oral 
input is provided by a set of dictation 
cassettes. 

This twenty-five hour program is 
well suited for word processing, office 
procedures, machine transcription, and 
advanced typing courses at any level. A 
Teacher’s Manual and Key is also avail- 
able. 


Graham, Pearson; with Diran Bodenhorn 
Managerial Economics 

Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Pub. Co., Inc. 
496 pp., $16.95 

Publication Date: January 1980 


Designed for a one-semester course in 
managerial economics, this book pro- 
vides students and businesspersons with 
those principles of economic theory 
that can aid them in the solving of par- 
ticular business management problems. 

Initially economic theory is reviewed 
and its applications discussed. Prob- 
lems and cases from real business situa- 
tions test the theory’s suitability for 
solving specific business management 
problems. These cases illustrate the 
theory’s relevance, as well as its limita- 
tions; students learn that the theory 
does not always give complete answers 
to problems, and receive explanations 
of why the theory may not work and 
what alternatives may be adopted to 
compensate. For those who desire it, a 
chapter is included that reviews enough 
mathematics for an understanding of 
the rest of the material. 

The text builds from the simplest 
and most fundamental concepts of de- 
mand and supply to more complex con- 
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Book Shelf... 


cepts of allocation of resources for 
maximization of profit. A presentation 
of neoclassical and neo-Keynesian eco- 
nomics is offered in the sections on 
demand, supply, and markets. The sec- 
tion on assets deals directly with the 
challenge of improving the price of 
shares. Modern econometric approaches 
to capital budgeting are presented. The 
section on government and business 
examines both direct effects of govern- 
ment on the firm (like the many new 
rulings from the regulatory agencies) 
and indirect effects (like inflation). 

An instructor’s manual accompanies 
the text; it includes background on the 
various cases, solutions to them, and 
answers to problems. 


Moffett, Carol W. and Rebecca 
Strydesky 

The Receiving/Checking/Marking/ 
Stocking Clerk, 2nd Edition 

New York: Gregg/McGraw-Hill 

160 pp., $5.96b 

Publication Date: January 1980 


Designed for a six-to-nine week course 
at the secondary level, the new edition 
includes simulated activities especially 
developed for classroom use to elimi- 
nate the need for special field trips and 
to encourage real-life decision making. 
Career information, ranging from mar- 
keting basics to finding the right jobs, 
is explored. 

The latest information is provided on 
on technology, the Occupational 
Health and Safety Act, and shoplifting 
prevention. To meet the learning needs 
of a variety of students, a brush-up of 
basic skills (writing, math, listening, and 
speaking), is incorporated in end-of- 
chapter activities. 


Albertson, Dorothy 

RPM Unlimited: A Business Machines 
Practice Set, 2nd Edition 

New York: Gregg/McGraw-Hill 

$6.48b 

Publication Date: January 1980 


Simulating the working procedures of a 
hypothetical company, RPM Unlimited 
involves students as employees in real- 
istic business settings. The student ap- 
plies for a job as an office assistant, is 
tested, hired, and then works in various 
departments of the business, learning 

to handle tasks which also provide prac- 
tice in using machines. Departments to 


which students are introduced include 
inventory control, purchasing, sales, 
payroll, and accounting. 

This 15-10 hour practice set may be 
used successfully by anyone who has 
access to a calculator and a knowledge 
of basic arithmetic. Included is a unit 
on word processing that may be stud- 
ied with or without an automatic type- 
writer. Ideal for use at the high school 
or postsecondary levels, RPM Unlimited 
is suitable for business math, business 
machines, and consumer math courses. 

A Teacher’s Manual and Key with 
tests is available. 


Hermanson, Roger H.; James Don Ed- 
wards; and R.F. Salmonson 
Accounting Principles 

Dallas, Texas: Business Publications, Inc. 
926 pp., $17.95 

Publication Date: January 1980 


Accounting Principles is designed for 
use in first-year accounting courses at 
two-year colleges, four-year colleges, 
and universities. The authors’ goal is to 
present accounting information as an 
essential element of the decision-making 
process in a business environment. The 
material describes basic standards and 
principles that underlie accounting in- 
formation, indicates how accounting 
information is accumulated, and ex- 
plains how such information can be 
used in the decision-making process. 
The text includes both introductory fi- 
nancial and managerial accounting 
topics. 

The text is divided into eight parts: 
Introduction; Processing Accounting 
Information; Assets and Liabilities; Ac- 
counting Theory and Partnerships; Cor- 
porations; Analysis of Financial State- 
ments; Accounting in Manufacturing 
Companies; and Planning, Control, and 
Decision Making. The chapters in each 
of these parts have been developed to 
assist the instructor in teaching and the 
student in learning a new language--ac- 
counting, the language of business. Af- 
ter completing the first five chapters, 
the instructor may alter the sequence 
of chapters that follow or may elect 
to omit some chapters so that certain 
topics may be emphasized. 

Each chapter has at least one dem- 
onstration problem followed by ques- 
tions, exercises, two series of problems, 
and from one to four decision prob- 
lems. There is sufficient end-of-chapter 
material to provide the instructor with 
several alternative assignments while 
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covering the concepts included in the 
chapter. An extensive array of sup- 
plementary material for student use ac- 
companies the text. 


Nichols, Frederick G. 

The Early View of Business Education 
St. Peter, Minn.: Delta Pi Epsilon Publisher 
224 pp., $10.00 

Publication Date: 1979 


This historic publication prepared in 
cooperation with the DPE Research 
Foundation, Inc., contains the memoirs 
of Mr. Nichols, one of the great person- 
alities in business education during the 
first half of this century. Mr. Nichols 
describes his wide-ranging personal ex- 
periences as a business teacher, city su- 
pervisor, state supervisor, college profes- 
sor, and government official. This is 
“must” reading for business education 
teachers and other persons interested in 
the “‘roots” of business education. 


Tropman, John E; Harold R. Johnson; 
and Elmer J. Tropman 

Essentials of Committee Management 
Chicago, Ill.: Nelson-Hall Publishers 

277 pp., $16.95 

Publication Date: December 1979 


The use of committees as instruments 
to achieve personal and organizational 
goals has increased dramatically in re- 
cent years. As the complexity of society 
continues to increase, the popularity 
and authority of committees will grow 
commensurately. 

This book has two major purposes 
in mind. The first is to assist individuals 
to increase their effectiveness as partici- 
pants in the committee process. The 
second purpose, and one that will be 
served through the accomplishment of 
the first, is an improvement in the qual- 
ity of decisions made by committees, 
whether a given committee’s decision is 
related to providing advice as in an ad- 
visory committee; or seeking to imple- 
ment a policy, as in an administrative 
committee; or approving financial pro- 
posals, as in a finance committee. The 
book includes discussion about commit- 
tee roles, the mechanics and dynamics 
of the committee process, the various 
types and purposes of committees, and 
the common problems that beset their 
operation. It is the authors’ thesis that 
the effectiveness of committees will in- 
crease proportionately with the in- 
creased understanding of committees 
by their members. 
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Horvitz, Simeon L. 

Legal Protection—Today’s Consumer 
DuBuque, Iowa: Kendall-Hunt Publishing Co. 
192 pp. 

Publication Date: December 1979 


The purpose of this book is to attempt 
to acquaint the student with the im- 
mense area of consumer protection legis- 
lation and the legal remedies available 
when a consumer has been mistreated. 

The doctrine of caveat emptore (let 
the buyer beware) is slowly being elim- 
inated by operation of the courts, by 
legislative enactments, and by the work 
of federal and state administrative agen- 
cies; therefore, the student is anxious to 
explore the machinery which has been 
provided to combat unfair consumer 
practices. This book, through its vari- 
ous consumer related topics, makes the 
student aware of the legal aspects sur- 
rounding consumer problems, and it 
can actually help him in asserting his 
basic consumer rights by resolving com- 
plaints in relation to consumer sales 
and contractual agreements. This book 
cannot cover all of the problems that 
confront consumers, but it does pre- 
sent the most typical statutes applicable 
to consumers in specific areas. 

The subject matter of the text is 
geared to any student who desires a 
fundamental knowledge of consumer 
law, and no previous legal background 
is required. The book is directed to- 
ward students at every level of higher 
education. The book is arranged on a 
transactional basis to deal with the le- 
galities of consumerism. It is written in 
simple non-technical language with 
abundant practical illustrations. 


Level, Dale A., Jr. and William P. 
Galls, Jr. 

Business Communication 

Dallas, Texas: Business Publications, Inc. 
400 pp., $16.95 

Publication Date: December 1979 


The authors endeavor to help a con- 
cerned individual to become an effec- 
tive communicator and they develop a 
framework for analysis and discussion 
throughout the text. Chapter 1 provides 
a variety of perspectives on communica- 
tions and establishes the necessity of 
communications for organized society. 
The art of communication is shown to 
be a basic management prerequisite. 
The major psychological and sociologi- 


cal variables pertinent to communica- 
tive behavior are introduced. Attention 
is also given to some fundamental con- 
cepts involved in the use of language. 

Research emphasizes the importance 
of both the written and spoken word, 
with no conclusive evidence as to the 
superiority of either. Media effectiveness 
appears to be situational. Because of 
the number of variables involved, chan- 
nel development and use tend to be 
situational. The text examines situational 
analysis and choice. 

Sections are devoted to oral and 
written communication, giving concepts, 
guidelines, and applications. 


Pyle, William W. and Kermit D. Larson 
Financial Accounting 

Homewood, Ill.: R.D. Irwin, Inc. 

610 pp., $17.50 

Publication Date: February 1980 


Financial Accounting is designed for use 
in a one-semester course at the college 
and university levels. Its focus is on the 
generally accepted accounting principles 
that guide the accumulation and presen- 
tation of accounting data. Emphasis is 
placed on the pronouncements of au- 
thoritative bodies such as the Account- 
ing Principles Board, the Financial Ac- 
counting Standards Board, and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission; and 
the discussion is oriented toward help- 
ing students understand, interpret, and 
use financial accounting data, especially 
periodic financial statements. 

The text builds a solid foundation 
for later courses in accounting and fi- 
nance. It meets the needs of both stu- 
dents who will make accountancy a ca- 
reer and students who will use account- 
ing as a tool in other fields of specializa- 
tion or in their personal affairs. Its au- 
thors assume that the student’s previous 
business contacts, vocabulary, and un- 
derstanding of business practices are lim- 
ited.. New terms, business practices, and 
accounting principles are fully explained 
when first introduced. 


Barry, Robert E. 

Business English for the 80’s 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
418 pp., $11.95 

Publication Date: January 1980 


This new version is an updating and re- 
vising of the material contained in those 
earlier editions. It has been written spe- 
cifically for today’s college undergradu- 
ate. Although it was prepared with the 
business student in mind, this text 


should prove valuable to anyone who 
feels a need to communicate more ef- 
fectively. The author has presented only 
those grammatical terms that have an 
obvious practical value for the student 
of English. This text concentrates on 
those rules and recommendations that 
have direct application in the business 
community today. Although this is not 
a traditional handbook of grammar, it 
does include those basic rules that no 
businessman or businesswoman can af- 
ford to ignore. 

This text is concerned specifically 
with grammar, word usage, conciseness, 
clarity, punctuation, spelling, and dic- 
tionary study. Most of the rules and rec- 
ommendations offered have been fully 
accepted for decades by articulate writ- 
ers and speakers. The suggestions made 
in this text reflect the current practices 
of this country’s writers, particularly 
those who serve in the business commu- 
nity. 


Wilkinson, C.W.; Peter B. Clarke; and 
Dorothy Colby Menning Wilkinson 
Communication Through Letters and 
Reports, 7th Edition 

Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
717 pp., $16.95 

Publication Date: 1979 


This seventh edition retains the basic 
content, spirit, and special teaching and 
learning aids of the first six editions. 
Yet it brings many improvements be- 
yond those necessary for updating. 

The central purpose is to help im- 
prove business communications. The o 
original philosophy that the emphasis 
should be on the effective presentation 
of messages is retained. 

The application of principles to oral 
communication and the main kinds of 
business speaking situations are con- 
sidered. There is increased emphasis on 
some areas (memos, short reports, and 
job applications). The style is more 
modern, readable, and concise. The au- 
thors provide full illustrations of both 
complete and short analytical reports. 
They have rearranged and reworded the 
thorough reports checklist to make it 
more concise and usable for both stu- 
dents and teachers. 

A new Teacher’s Guide with special 
emphasis on grading procedures, grad- 
ing spreads, and the transparency mas- 
ters provided for class discussion of 
various kinds of business writing is avail- 
able. 
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FYI... 


Graduate Assistantships at UND 


The Business and Vocational Education Department 
at the University of North Dakota has several graduate 
teaching assistantships available for the 1980-81 aca- 
demic year. Stipends range from $3,750 to $4,000 plus a 
waiver of tuition and nonresident fees. Both masters and 
doctoral degrees are offered in the Department. Contact: 
Dr. Roger Bloomquist, Chairman, Business and Voca- 
tional Education Department, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, ND 58202. Telephone: (701) 
777-2517. 


Invitation to Bilingual 
Vocational Education Teachers 


The Institute of Modern Languages, Inc. has a long- 
term commitment to the Adult Education and Voca- 
tional ESL fields. In a re-affirmation of that commit- 
ment, IML has embarked on a considerable expansion 
of its offerings in these fields. 

If you or your institution is involved in Adult ESL or 
Bilingual Vocational Education, IML would welcome 
your input. We are currently conducting a survey of 
needs in these areas. If you are interested in partici- 
pating, please contact: 


Amy Weinstein 
Associate Editor 
Institute of Modern Languages, Inc. 
2622 Pittman Drive 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


The Executive Technique Information 


Communication Tips covers the ten most commonly 
asked questions about giving a speech or presentation. 
Written primarily for the communicator, but also for the 
listener, the booklet offers practical and easily applied 
advice on the techniques for becoming a better commu- 
nicator. 

A single copy of the booklet is available free by 
sending a self-addressed, stamped envelope to: Commu- 
nication Tips, The Executive Technique, 625 North 
Michigan Avenue, 19th Floor, Chicago, Illinois, 60611. 
Quantities of the booklet are also available for 75 cents 


per copy. 
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Distributive Education 
Research Award 


Epsilon Delta Epsilon, the national honor fraternity in 
Distributive Education, awarded its 1980 Research Award 
to Dr. Clifton Lee Smith, professor of Distributive Educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri in Columbia, Missouri. 

The Epsilon Delta Epsilon Research Award Committee 
chose the doctoral dissertation, ““A Competency Pattern 
Approach to the Management of Distributive Education 
Departments in the Secondary Schools of Virginia.’’ The 
committee stated that the research study significantly con- 
tributed to the state of the art in distributive education as 
it identifies the tasks that should be performed by a depart- 
ment head of a secondary distributive education program. 

Dr. Smith was given the Research Award Plaque and a 
cash prize for his contribution to the field of Distributive 
Education. 

Epsilon Delta Epsilon reviews sutmitted thesis material 
from teacher education institutions all over the United 
States. The honor fraternity is the only one dealing exclu- 
sively with scholarly achievement in Distributive Education 
on the higher education level. 

Dr. Joseph C. Hecht, professor of Distributive Education, 
is the chairman of the research group and may be contacted 
at Montclair State College, Upper Montclair, N.J. 07043, 
for further information on the organization and the awards. 


Call for Nominees for 
Business Education Hall of Fame 


Nominations for The Business Education Hall of Fame 
of Rider College are now being accepted for the 1981 elec- 
tion year, according to Dr. Walter A. Brower, director of 
The Hall of Fame. 

The nominations must be submitted in writing no later 
than January 1, 1981, on forms obtainable from Dr. 
Brower. 

To be considered as a nominee, a candidate must have 
been an active business educator (teacher, lecturer, author, 
supervisor, publisher, inventor) and have been deceased at 
least ten years prior to the nomination deadline. 

Elections to The Business Education Hall of Fame are 
held every other year. The first two inductees in 1979 were 
Dr. John Robert Gregg, the inventor of the shorthand sys- 
tem that bears his name, and Frederick George Nichols, a 
Harvard University professor who was an early leader in 
the field of business education. 

The Hall of Fame was established at Rider in 1977 asa 
national institution to foster a deeper appreciation of the 
many individuals who made significant contributions to the 
advancement of business education in the United States. 
Since Rider has been continuously associated with business 
education throughout its 115-year history, the college’s 
board of trustees approved the establishment of The Hall 
of Fame at the Lawrenceville, N. J., campus. 

For further information, contact Dr. Brower, Director 
of the Business Education Hall of Fame, School of Edu- 
cation, Rider College, Lawrenceville, N. J. 08648. He may 
also be contacted by telephone at (609) 896-5048. 
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The Starting Lineup... 
South-Westernis Machine Calculation Team! 


ELESTROMIS 
DISPLAY 
_ SALSDLATOR 


ELECTRONIC DISPLAY 
CALCULATOR COURSE by 
Pasewark—teaches students to 
use the electronic display cal- 
culator in solving common 
business problems and builds 
job-level competency in using 
the touch system. 


Stock No. M50 


OFFICE MACHINES 
COURSE, Fifth Edition, by 
Cornelia and Pasewark—in- 
cludes instruction for calcu- 
lating, duplicating and tran- 
scribing machines. 


Stock No. M80 


] 


ELECTRONIC AMD | 
MECHAMECAL | 
CALCULATOR 
COURSE | 


ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL PRINTING 
CALCULATOR COURSE by 
Pasewark—provides students 
with job-level competency 
in using the ten-key touch 
system and develops their 
ability to solve common busi- 
ness problems with a printing 
calculator. 

Stock No. M51 


Go with 


Order these 
titles for your 
machine 
calculation 

program. 


TEN=KEY 
ADDINS=LISTING 
MASKING | 

7 COURSE 


TEN-KEY ADDING-LIST- 
ING MACHINE COURSE, 
Fourth Edition, by Pasewark 
and Cornelia—designed to give 
students job-level competency 
in the use of the ten-key add- 
ing machine. 


Stock No. M77 


MACHINE 
OFFICE 
[PRACTICE 


MACHINE OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE, Second Edition, by 
Cornelia and Agnew-—simulates 
realistic office situations which 
require the use of adding and 
calculating machines. 


Stock No. M55 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


5101 Madison Road, 


355 Conde Street, 
Cincinnati,OH 45227 West Chicago, 1L 60185 Dallas, TX 75229 


11310 Gemini Lane, 


925 Spring Road, 
Pelham Manor, NY 10803 


855 California Avenue, 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
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Journa 


Diverse in style and content, the 29 journals published by HELDREF PUBLICA- 
TIONS have one common goal—to help educate their readers. Some are intended for 
scholars and professionals, some for classroom teachers, others for students, general 
readers and concerned citizens. Write today for more information about the 
HELDREF JOURNALS that interest you. 


EDUCATION SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Clearing House Current 
The Social Studies World Affairs 
Journal of Educational Research Journal of African Studies 
Journal of Experimental Educational Historical Methods 
Improving College and University Perspective 
Teaching History 
Journal of Business Education Sociology 
The Pointer Asian Affairs, An American Review 
Journal of Environmental Education 
Education of the Visually 
Handicapped SCIENCES 
Design for Arts in Education Environment 
Weatherwise 
LITERATURE Rocks and Minerals 
Science Activities 


Germanic Review 


The Explicator 

HEALTH/HEALTH CARE 
The Wordsworth Circle Archives of Environmental Health 
Symposium Nursing Homes 


HELDREF PUBLICATIONS 4000 Albemarle St. NW, Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20016 


Send me more information about the 
HELDREF JOURNALS that are listed 
below: 


Name 


Address 


(names of journals) 
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